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Now  advertisers  using  free-standing  inserts  No  newspaper  comes  close  to  the  The 
can  harness  all  the  power  of  The  Orange  Register’s  coverage  of  the  rich  and  vital 
County  Register  with  the  prestige  of  The  Orange  County  market.  And  no  newspaper 
Wall  Street  Joiumal.  can  match  the  quality  of  The  Journal’s  busi- 

.  „  _  .  1  1  ness  coverage  and  its  audience  profile. 

Affluent  Inserts  provide  a  fresh,  smart  way 

for  advertisers  to  target  the  most  affluent  Affluent  Inserts — an  innovative  idea  from 
buyers  in  Southern  California — at  an  attrac-  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  The  Orange 
tive  CPM.  And  it’s  easy:  One  call,  one  County  Register! 
order — ^lots  of  customers! 


WSe're  on  Orange  Couniy*s  side! 


Our  home  is  where 
Chicagoland’s  growth  is! 


Wisconsin 


The  dynamic  counties  covered  by  the  Copley 
Chicago  Newspapers  lead  all  others  in 
Chicagoland  in  projected  growth  by  1994. 


Population: 
DuPage  County 
Kane  County 
Lake  County 
Will  County 


1994  %  Growth 


1,954,300  2,083,700 


Retail  Sales  Per  Household: 

DuPage  County  $30,150  $40,485 

Kane  County  $22,188  $29,942 

Lake  County  $25,762  $34,227 

Will  County  $16,384  $21,693 

Total  Retail  Sales  (OOO’s): 

DuPage  County  $8,522,575  $12,647,502 

Kane  County  $2,556,887  $3,781,636 

Lake  County  $4,424,461  $6,455,288 

Will  County  $1,923,473  $2,715,944 

$17,427,396  $25,600,370 


Average  Household  Effective  Buying  Income: 

DuPage  County  $53,014  $74,891  41.3 


Kane  County 
Lake  County 
Will  County 


Total  Effective  Buying  income  (OOO’s): 

DuPage  County  $14,987,729  $2^395,845 

Kane  County  $4,658,966  $7,216,739 

Lake  County  $8,720,489  $13,534,199 

Will  County  $4,719,317  $7,107,292 

,  $33,086,501  $51,254,075 

Indiana 


Reprinted  by  Permission  of  Sales  &  Marketing  Management. 
Copyright:  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  August  13,  1990. 


The  3rd  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Buy  In  Illinois! 

The  Beacon-Ncu/s,  Aurora  •  The  Courier-Nevus.  Elgin  •  The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
The  News-Sun,  Waukegan  •  The  Daily  Journal,  Wheaton 

AURORA  •  ELGIN  •  JOLIET  •  WAUKEGAN  •  WHEATON 
P.O.  Box  28  2700  Keslinger  Road  Geneva,  IL  60134  708/232-7377  708/232-7471  (FAX) 


How  Long 
Does  It  Take  a 
five-Year-OU 
To  Get  Ready 
for  School  ? 


Qetting  a  child  ready  for  school  doesn’t  happen  in  a  single 
morning. 

How  ready  children  are  to  learn  depends  on  how  well 
they’ve  been  cared  for  in  their  preschool  years. 

Children  lacking  parental  attention,  proper  nutrition,  health 
care,  or  stable  homes  are  ill-prepared  for  a  lifetime  of  learning. 
So  are  children  suffering  from  emotional  or  physical  abuse. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  as  a  nation,  we  must  provide  every 
child  with  the  best  start  possible,  by  expanding  prenatal, 
nutritional,  health,  and  child  care  programs  to  protect  and  heal 
all  of  America’s  children. 

In  February  of  1990,  President  Bush  and  the  nation’s 
governors  adopted  six  education  goals  for  America.  Goal 
number  one:  “By  the  year  2000,  all  children  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn.” 

Meeting  that  goal  will  require  new  commitments  of 
time,  leadership,  and  financial  resources.  And  it  will  require 
immediate  action  at  all  levels.  Either  we  make  the  required 
investments  now,  or  we  pay  the  price  later,  because  many 
things  in  life  can  wait  -  but  our  children  can’t. 


nea 


National  Education  Association 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  822-7200 
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MARCH 

64 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  Northeastern  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 

8- 11— Inter  American  Press  Association.  Midyear  Meeting,  Ramada 

RenaissarKe  Hotel,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

9- 10— International  Press  Institute.  U.S.-Japan  Editors  Conference.  Japan 

National  Press  Club.  Nippon  Press  Center  Building.  Tokyo. 

12- 14— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Conference,  Marco  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Ozark  Press  Association  Convention,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

15-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspetper  Opera¬ 
tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 

17— American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 21 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

20- 22— National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting,  Conference  on  Computer- 

Assisted  Journalism,  University  Place  Conference  Center  and  Hotel, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con- 

lerence,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas.  Texas. 

28-29— Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pheasant  Run  Resort  and  Convention  Center,  St.  Charles,  III. 

APRIL 

7-19— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  J.W. 
Maniott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

10- 11— Missouri  College  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Missouri 

Southern  State  College,  Jo^in,  Mo. 

12- 15— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Annual  Conference,  Grosvenor 

Resort,  Orlando,  Fla. 

15-17— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton  Hotel,  State  College,  Pa. 

24-26— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Women's  Conference, 
Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.l. 

28-29 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Total  Newspaper 
Conference,  The  Don  CeSar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Seminars!  Workshops/Clinics 

MARCH 

1-4— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  “Legal 
Issues  Affecting  Human  Resources"  Seminar,  Wyndham  Hotel, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

1-8— Poynter  Institute,  “Ethical  Decision-Making”  Seminar,  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

5-8— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Circulation  and  Read¬ 
ership  Regional  Workshop,  Radisson  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

10— New  England  Newspaper  Association/Society  of  Newspaper 
Design,  Layout  and  Design  Workshop,  Telegram  &  Gazette,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

13- 15— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  Issues  in  the 

1992  Elections,"  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 
15-20 — Poynter  Institute,  Seminar  for  Senior  Newspaper  Executives, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18-18 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Packag¬ 
ing  and  Distribution  Symposium,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

22-25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  “Leadership  in  Oper¬ 
ations/Production"  Workshop,  Omni  Severin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
22-27— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strategies 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

30-5/3 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Introduction  to  Electronic  Scan¬ 
ning  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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First  Amendment  Awards.  The  Student  Press  Law  Cen¬ 
ter,  the  Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel,  and  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  have  been  awarded  grants 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  First  Amendment  by  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

The  Student  Press  Law  Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
awarded  a  grant  by  SPJ’s  Legal  Defense  Fund  for  the 
Access  to  Campus  Crime  Reports  Project,  a  joint  venture 
between  the  Law  Center  and  SPJ.  The  $2,000  payment, 
which  increases  SPJ’s  support  for  the  Law  Center  to 
$10,000,  represents  the  final  installment  of  a  $5,000  chal¬ 
lenge  grant  given  for  the  Access  Project.  As  part  of  the 
project,  the  Law  Center  conceived  and  distributed  a 
booklet  on  the  subject  of  open  record  laws.  The  project 
also  instituted  a  toll-free  phone  number  for  student  jour¬ 
nalists  to  use  for  legal  advice. 

The  Keene  Sentinel  received  a  $1,000  grant  from  SPJ’s 
Legal  Defense  Fund  to  aid  in  the  newspaper’s  appeal  in  an 
open  records  case  concerning  the  divorce  records  of  for¬ 
mer  congressman  Chuck  Douglas. 

The  Reporters  Committee  was  the  recipient  of  $1,000 
Legal  Defense  Fund  grant.  The  Committee  was  formed 
over  20  years  ago  to  provide  advice  and  conduct  research 
on  libel  and  freedom  of  information  matters.  Every  year, 
more  than  2,000 journalists  and  lawyers  contact  the  group 
for  free  legal  advice. 

Multicultural  Winner.  The  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association  announced  the  winners  of  its  first  Multicul¬ 
tural  National  Competition. 

The  contest  solicited  entries  that  recognized  coverage 
of  topics  involving  people  of  color. 

The  winner  of  the  newspaper  category  was  the  Arthur 
Hill  News,  Arthur  Hill  High  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Incursion  on  First  Amendment  rights 

The  stubborn  insistence  of  some  senators  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Ethics  committees  in  demanding,  by  way  of  subpoena  from  special 
counsel,  that  reporters  reveal  where  they  obtained  information 
about  Anita  Hill’s  allegations  against  Supreme  Court  nominee  Judge 
Clarence  Thomas — ^as  well  as  information  about  the  Charles  Keating 
hearings — ^is  a  dangerous  incursion  into  First  Amendment  rights.  It 
reflects  a  sad  lack  of  appreciation — an  ignorance — of  the  First 
Amendment  on  the  part  of  senators  involved. 

The  reporters  have  not  broken  any  law.  Nor  have  they  been 
accused  of  inaccuracies.  The  effort  is  purely  to  find  out  where  the 
reporters  got  their  information.  And  yet,  the  committee  has  not 
revealed  any  effort  to  determine  if  the  information  may  have  come 
from  its  own  staff  and  members.  It  is  a  witchhunt,  pure  and  simple, 
one  that  does  grave  damage  to  the  First  Amendment. 

All  of  which  raises  a  suspicion  about  whether  the  hearings  would 
have  been  extended  to  hear  testimony  on  the  Hill  allegations  if  they 
had  not  been  uncovered  by  the  reporters.  Would  the  senators  have 
sat  on  their  hands  and  suppressed  the  information?  Is  that  why  it  was 
leaked  by  someone? 

Naturally,  the  senators  aren’t  talking.  They  just  seem  determined 
to  fix  blame  for  the  leaks  although  it  isn’t  apparent  what  law,  if  any, 
was  broken.  The  reporters  didn’t  do  anything  wrong.  Why  don’t  the 
senators  search  their  own  house? 

Are  they  more  interested  in  controlling  the  flow  of  the  news  than 
they  are  in  seeing  that  the  truth  is  told? 

Global  assault  on  ads 

There  is  a  worldwide  assault  on  advertising  that  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  for  some  time.  Howard  H.  Bell,  president  of  the  American 
Advertising  Federation,  spelled  it  out  in  a  speech  he  gave  to  the 
Latin  American  Congress  of  the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  City  last  fall  (E&P,  Dec.  14,  1991). 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  attacks  on  liquor  and  cigarette 
advertising.  Many  people  have  not  realized,  however,  that  all  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  attacked,  not  only  in  the  U.S.  but  around  the  world. 

The  European  Commission  intends  to  introduce  common  advertis¬ 
ing  standards  across  the  board  in  the  European  Market  by  January 
1993.  We  are  told  in  a  newsletter  from  the  World  Communication 
Forum  Foundation  that  “this  will  include  restrictions,  and  in  some 
cases  complete  bans,  on  the  advertising  of  many  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  including  alcohol,  tobacco,  pharmaceuticals,  financial  services, 
toys,  and  certain  food  products.” 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe  are  very  advertising  oriented. 
The  newly  democratic  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  will  soon  be.  We 
cannot  visualize  such  a  grand  scheme  of  advertising  standards  and 
controls  being  adopted  without  a  vociferous  fight.  Surely,  organized 
advertising  groups  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  join  in  the 
fray. 

As  Mr.  Bell  pointed  out;  The  fight  not  only  is  to  defend  the  right  of 
advertisers  to  promote  legal  products  truthfully.  It  is  to  defend  the 
right  of  consumers  to  receive  such  information,  as  well. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Action  verbs  should  be  used  with  caution 


In  his  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  piece 
calling  for  the  “evaluation  of  tradi¬ 
tional  writing  techniques  ...”  (Jan. 

1 1),  Professor  Steve  Dozier  sug¬ 
gests  that  “reporters  should  be 
allowed  to  paint  factually  more 
drama  into  their  stories.  Faces  should 
be  described.  Expressions  should  be 
described.” 

Professor  Dozier  presents  us  with  a 
bare-bones  accident  story  and  its 
longer  rewrite.  In  his  opinion,  the 
longer  version  is  better  because  “the 
extra  words  put  you  there.  They  pull 
you  from  computer  world  to  real 
world.” 

His  approved  story  tells  us  that  a 
young  accident  victim  “screamed  in 
pain  while  sweating  paramedics  care¬ 
fully  mended  his  leg.” 

I  have  doubts  about  the  words 
“pain,”  “sweating”  and  “care¬ 
fully,”  none  of  which  appears  in  the 
professor’s  original  story  but  all  of 
which  were  added  in  the  rewrite  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  “drama.” 

Could  it  be  that  Michael’s  screams 
were  not  caused  by  pain  but  by  shock, 
fright  or  seizure?  Upon  what  medical 
expertise  does  the  reporter  come  to 
the  opinion  that  the  paramedics  were 
“careful”  as  opposed  to  “careless”? 

Since  “pain”  and  “carefully”  had 
more  to  do  with  imagination  than  fact, 

I  wonder  how  real  the  “sweating” 
was. 

I  agree  with  the  professor  that 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Two  hundred  dailies  raised  circula¬ 
tion  rates  in  1941.  All  reported  losing 
circulation  at  first  but  50%  reported 
having  a  net  gain.  Many  20  dailies 
went  to  30  and  one  circulation  man¬ 
ager  predicted  a  50  paper  in  a  few 
years. 

Three  Sundays  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  went  to  120 

i|i 

The  newly  formed  Advertising 
Council,  designed  to  coordinate  vol¬ 
untary  advertising  for  the  war  pro¬ 
grams,  opened  offices  in  New  York 
and  Washington.  Chester  LaRoche  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  organization  with  member¬ 
ship  from  agencies,  advertisers, 
media,  and  public  relations. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  21,  1942 


“rage  and  laughter;  love  and  hate; 
joy,  defeat  and  death — feelings  that 
human  beings  define  as  life  ...” 
should  be  reported  in  our  newspa¬ 
pers.  However,  these  feelings  should 
come  from  the  human  beings  them¬ 
selves,  not  from  reporters  more  intent 
on  fantasy  than  fact. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  separate  the  real 
world  from  the  fictional  one  and  to  tell 
our  readers  which  is  which.  When 
moviemakers  invent  situations  in 
order  to  give  audiences  emotional 
“hits,”  at  least  they  are  honest 
enough  to  tell  us  what  they  have  done 
in  a  paragraph  after  the  credits.  That 
does  not  happen  in  newspapers — not 
yet. 

Using  “appropriate  frowns,  smiles 
and  laughter”  in  mug  shots  can  and 
does  lead  to  the  use  of  photos  out  of 
context.  To  a  reporter  who  sees  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  adding  an  “I”  for 
Imagination  to  the  five  journalistic 
Ws,  using  a  mug  of  a  coach  taken 
before  his  team  had  lost  the  big  game 
to  show  how  sad  he  was  after  the 
game,  adds  to  the  readers’  emotion.  A 
lie,  yes — but  so  what? 

The  title  of  journalist  does  not  carry 
with  it  automatic  graduate  degrees  in 
philosophy,  psychiatry,  sociology, 
theology,  medicine,  dentistry,  etc. 

Trying  to  be  objective  has  nothing 
to  do  with  failing  to  “report  what 
happens  through  the  eyes  of  the  peo¬ 


ple  it  happens  to.”  That  failure  can  be 
attributed  to  many  factors  including 
laziness,  boredom,  deadline  pres¬ 
sure,  and  short  staffing. 

If  we  paint  our  stories  (and  cap¬ 
tions)  with  verbs  of  action  we  should 
make  sure  our  palette  contains  colors 
that  are  credible. 

Edward  Hart 

(Hart  spent  44  years  as  a  UPI  picture 
editor.  He  teaches  photojournalism  at 
the  School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York 
City.) 


Corrections 

In  its  Feb.  8  issue,  E&P  incorrectly 
reported  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  paid  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  to 
shareholders  of  common  and  Class  B 
common  stock  as  of  Feb.  3.  The 
dividend  amount  is  190. 

*  *  * 

In  a  brief  item  (Feb.  1 ,  P.  3 1 )  E&P 
reported  incorrectly  the  change  of 
publication  schedule  by  USA  Today’s 
Baseball  Weekly.  Effective  Jan.  15,  it 
began  publishing  on  Wednesdays. 

4:  4:  i|i 

In  recent  E&P  articles  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  conference, 
the  organization’s  name  appeared 
incorrectly,  with  “Advertising” 
omitted. 


Rediscover  America 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
The  Cox  Newspapers 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 


New  York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  get  more  of 
America  not  only  from  The  New  York  Times  itself  but  from 
our  partners  -  The  Cox  Newspapers,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
•  Telegram,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 

Chronicle  and  the  24  daily  papers  in  10 
states  that  are  part  of  The  New  York 
Times  Regional  Group. 


The 

New  York  Times 
News  Service 


•  For  details:  Peggy  Walsh  212-556-1927  or  John  Brewer  1-800-972-3550 
•  229  W.  43rd  St.,  ninth  floor,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036 
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Meeting  the 
Challenge 

Huntsville,  The  Most  Affluent  Market  in  Alabama 


The  Greater  Huntsville  Market,  sprawling 
across  the  North  Central  edge  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
markets  in  the  U.S.  today. 

The  "new"  Huntsville  was  spawned  in  the 
development  and  expansion  of  its  huge 
N.A.S.A.  space  facility.  The  challenge  of 
going  beyond  our  planet  keeps  this  rich 
marketplace  growing  with  a  trained  high- 
tech  talent  pool.  All  market  indices  are 
prime  and  positive. 


The  Huntsville  Times  and  Huntsville 
News,  institutions  in  the  community  for 
decades,  are  preparing  to  move  into  the 
next  century  and  to  continue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area  we  serve. 

With  the  installation  of  a  new  TKS  press 
and  expansion  of  our  distribution  center, 
we  are  bringing  a  larger,  sharper  news¬ 
paper  package  to  our  readers’  doorsteps. 

We  are  meeting  the  challenge  and 
answering  the  needs  of  the  times. 


(Times 
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Determining  who  can  run  for  president 

In  many  states,  the  more  media  coverage  a  person  has  received,  the 
better  the  chances  of  being  put  on  the  presidential  primary  ballot 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Conspiracy  theorist  Lyndon  La- 
Rouche  will  be  on  the  Democratic 
Party  presidential  primary  ballot  in 
Michigan,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the 
head  of  graduate  journalism  studies  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

If  LaRouche  and  Eugene  McCar¬ 
thy  are  put  on  the  presidential  pri¬ 
mary  ballot  in  Connecticut,  they  will 
have  Jonathon  Friendly  to  thank  as 
well. 

For  the  former  New  York  Times 
reporter,  aiding  LaRouche  is  an  odd 
situation  to  find  himself  in. 


“Lyndon  LaRouche’s  candidacy  is 
despicable,  but  that  isn’t  the  issue,” 
he  said  from  his  office  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Friendly’s  participation  in  these 
ballot  decisions  highlights  how  an 
election  reform  fad  from  the  1960s  has 
grown  to  entangle  the  press  in  voter 
choices. 

Like  some  30  states,  Michigan  and 
Connecticut  open  their  primary  bal¬ 
lots  to  presidential  candidates 
described  by  their  laws  as  “generally 
advocated  by  the  news  media.”  In 
most  cases,  the  secretary  of  state  has 
the  final  say  on  who  that  describes. 

This  vague  standard  was  meant  to 
open  the  ballot  to  candidates 
excluded  by  party  professionals. 

What  it  has  done  in  1992  is  spawn  a 
series  of  ballot  challenges  from  candi¬ 
dates  armed  with  press  clippings. 

In  Michigan,  for  example,  the  state 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  challenged  the  secretary  of 
state’s  decision  to  exclude  La¬ 
Rouche  from  the  ballot. 


According  to  press  reports  of  the 
hearing  held  on  the  ACLU  challenge, 
it  was  ai.  affadavit  from  journalist 
Friendly  which  convinced  Ingham 
County  Court  Judge  Peter  Houk  to 
put  LaRouche  on  the  ballot. 

“What  I  did  was  a  routine  Nexis 
check  that  showed  in  20  major  papers 
since  Sept.  1  there  were  about  150 
citations,”  Friendly  said.  Some  of 
these  stories  were  concerned  largely 
with  LaRouche’s  efforts  to  get  on  the 
ballot  in  Florida  and  other  states. 
Friendly  said,  “but  others  were  per¬ 
fectly  bona  fide  stories”  about  the 
fringe  candidate. 


“It  is  my  opinion,  as  an  expert  on 
the  media  and  based  upon  what  I  have 
described  above,  that  Lyndon  La¬ 
Rouche  clearly  meets  Michigan’s 
statutory  standards,”  Friendly  said  in 
his  affidavit. 

Soon  thereafter,  Connecticut’s 
ACLU  asked  Friendly  to  prepare  an 
affidavit  for  that  state. 

The  ACLU  strategy  in  Connecticut 
is  to  challenge  the  “generally  advo¬ 
cated”  standard  as  unconstitutional. 
If  that  fails,  the  lawyers  will  argue  that 
LaRouche  and  McCarthy’s  Nexus 
citations  qualify  them  for  the  ballot. 

“My  point  is,  it’s  a  very  stu¬ 
pid  .  .  .  law.  Government  shouldn’t 
delegate  to  the  press  the  task  of 
deciding  who  can  be  a  candidate,” 
Friendly  said. 

“Even  worse,  it’s  involving  the 
press  in  government.  You  surely 
don’t  want  that.  You’ve  got  to  keep 
that  wall.  You  shouldn’t  use  press 
conduct  as  a  guide  for  government 
conduct,”  he  added. 


Friendly  said  he  is  hoping  that  state 
legislators  will  change  the  law. 

Meanwhile,  Michigan  Democrats 
will  have  the  option  of  pulling  the 
lever  for  LaRouche,  who  explains 
current  events  by  tracing  links  in  a 
conspiracy  that  began  with  the 
ancient  Greeks.  At  the  moment,  he 
says,  George  Bush  and  the  British 
monarchy  —  aided  by  groups  such  as 
the  Trilateral  Commission,  the  Tavi¬ 
stock  Institute,  Club  of  Rome  and  the 
Worldwide  Wildlife  Association — are 
executing  a  plan  of  mass  poverty  and 
starvation  that  will  give  rise  to  a  new 
worldwide  feudal  system. 

LaRouche  is  campaigning  from  his 
jail  cell  in  federal  prison  in  Rochester, 
Minn.,  where  he  is  serving  a  sentence 
for  credit  card  and  mail  fraud. 


N.Y.  Times  explores 
Russian  edition 

The  New  York  Times  is  talking 
about  republishing  its  reports  in  a 
Russian-language  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  through  a  joint  venture  with  the 
weekly  Moscow  News. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  a  24-page, 
twice-monthly  broadsheet  to  circu¬ 
late  100,000  copies,  30%  of  them  to 
government  agencies  and  publishers 
and  the  rest  on  newsstands.  Ads 
would  be  sold  by  both  partners. 

Prototypes  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  in  Review  were  being  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  broke 
the  story,  which  was  picked  up  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  carried  by  the 
Times  in  a  brief  report  Feb.  15. 

New  York  Times  Co.  spokeswo¬ 
man  Nancy  Nielsen  stressed  that  no 
decision  had  been  made  on  whether  to 
go  ahead  with  the  paper,  which  was  in 
the  “exploratory  stages.” 


"My  point  is,  it’s  a  very  stupid . . .  law.  Government 
shouldn’t  delegate  to  the  press  the  task  of  deciding 
who  can  be  a  candidate,”  Friendly  said. 


Reporters  refuse  to  reveal  sources  to  Congress 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Citing  their  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  as  well  as  historical  prece¬ 
dent,  two  reporters  and  an  editor, 
subpoenaed  by  a  Senate  special  inde¬ 
pendent  counsel,  have  refused  to 
reveal  confidential  sources. 

“Our  refusal  to  disclose  the  infor¬ 
mation  being  sought  is  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  respect  for  the  Senate  or 
the  special  counsel.  Rather,  it  is 
because  we  believe  strongly  that  this 
particular  investigation  is  something 
we  cannot  and  should  not  aid,  and 
that  we  would  be  helping  to  undercut 
important  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  if  we  were  to  do  so,”  said  News- 
day  editor  and  senior  vice  president 
Anthony  Marro  in  his  prepared  state¬ 
ment. 

Newsday  and  its  reporter,  Timothy 
Phelps,  were  subpoenaed  by  Senate 
special  independent  counsel  Peter  E. 
Fleming  Jr.  Fleming  is  investigating 
the  leaks  of  Anita  Hill’s  charges  of 
sexual  harassment  against  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  (E&P, 
Nov.  2,  1991,  P.  10). 

National  Public  Radio  reporter 
Nina  Totenberg  has  been  subpoenaed 
regarding  her  story  on  the  Anita  Hill 
allegations  and  was  scheduled  to 
appear  the  week  of  Feb.  24. 

Fleming  also  has  been  charged  with 
investigating  leaks  from  the  Senate’s 


Newsday  reporter  Timothy  Phelps 

AP  Photo 

provide  anything  other  than  pub¬ 
lished  material. 

“We  told  them  we  were  not  going 
to  comply  with  the  subpoena,”  Marro 
said  afterward.  “We  told  them  we 
were  not  going  to  discuss  any  materi¬ 
als  we  might  or  might  not  have.” 

Shortly  after  Marro  was  finished, 
Phelps’  questioning  began.  It  lasted 
for  more  than  five  hours,  with  a  10- 
minute  break  around  noon  and  about 
a  half-hour  for  lunch  at  2  p.m. 


“Tim  authenticated  the  stories  he  had 
written  . . .  but,  other  than  that,  he  refused  to 
describe,  expiain,  expand  upon,  or  reveal  information 
that  was  not  in  the  published  material.” 


“Keating  Five”  investigation.  To  I 
that  end,  Fleming  subpoenaed 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times  reporter 
Paul  Rodriguez,  who  was  asked  about 
his  sources  in  stories  he  wrote  about 
the  Keating  probe  (E&P,  Feb.  8,  P. 
10). 

Marro,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 
Newsday,  was  the  first  to  meet  with 
Fleming  and  his  staff  on  Feb.  13. 
According  to  Newsday  attorneys, 
Marro  was  questioned  by  Fleming’s 
associate,  Mark  O’Donoghue,  al¬ 
though  O’Donoghue  would  not  com¬ 
ment  on  that. 

During  the  hour  or  so  of  question¬ 
ing,  Marro  was  asked  for  various 
documents  including  notes,  tele¬ 
phone  logs,  and  FBI  reports  or  copies 
of  those  reports.  Marro  refused  to 


Phelps  said  the  questioning  took  so 
long  because  Fleming  “went  over 
every  word  that  1  wrote,  virtually, 
and  he  asked  me  about  almost  every 
word  or  every  phrase  or  every  sen¬ 
tence  in  that  story  and  others,  and 
because  he  wanted  to  discuss  public 
statements  that  I  had  made  after  the 
fact.” 

Phelps  said  what  he  did  “over  and 
over  again,  was  to  affirm  the  fact  that 
I  had  written  the  various  words  in  my 
story  and  that  1  believed  them  to  be 
accurate  at  the  time  that  1  wrote  them. 
1  didn’t  keep  count,  I  wish  1  had,  of 
the  hundreds  of  times  that  I  said  that  I 
respectfully  decline  to  answer  any 
additional  questions.” 

Attorney  Theodore  Olson  of  Gib¬ 
son,  Dunn  &  Crutcher  said  they 


“didn’t  anticipate  it  would  be  quite  so 
long  because  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  identical  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  day  to  the  end.  Tim 
authenticated  the  stories  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  and,  as  he  said,  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  he  had  written  but, 
other  than  that,  he  refused  to 
describe,  explain,  expand  upon,  or 
reveal  information  that  was  not  in  the 
published  material.” 

Robert  Warren,  another  Phelps  and 
Newsday  attorney  from  Gibson, 
Dunn  &  Crutcher,  speculated  that 
Fleming’s  lengthy  questioning  may 
have  been  designed  to  build  a  record. 

During  the  lunch  break,  Warren 
explained  that  he  and  his  clients 
believed  the  questioning  to  be  inap¬ 
propriate,  “not  because  of  counsel’s 
manner,  but  because  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  is  flawed.  The  fact  of  the  ques¬ 
tioning  in  the  first  place  was  inappro¬ 
priate.  We  tried  to  stop  it.  We  tried  to 
stop  the  issuance  of  the  subpoena,  we 
tried  to  have  the  leader  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  member  [of  the  Senate  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee]  block  the 
subpoena,  we  tried  to  have  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  public. 

“And  we  had  to  determine  where  to 
draw  our  line.  We  drew  it  [so]  that  we 
were  not  going  to  go  beyond  the  pub¬ 
lic  information,  and  the  line  was 
drawn,”  Warren  added.  “But  the 
price  of  that  is  that  we  have  spent  now 
three  hours  being  grilled,  not  provid¬ 
ing  the  answers  beyond  what  we  said 
we  would,  but  being  grilled.” 

Warren  further  commented  that, 
while  he  did  not  accuse  Fleming  of 
personally  harassing  anyone,  “the 
effect  of  these  proceedings,  protrac¬ 
ted  proceedings  as  part  of  a  confi¬ 
dential  investigation  under  govern¬ 
ment  compulsion  was,  the  effect  of  it 
was,  harassment  of  the  press.  We 
believed  that  from  the  word  go.” 

Phelps,  too,  said  he  did  not  think 
the  procedure  “was  harassment  per 
se  .  .  .  I  think  that  it  was  wrong.  I 
j  don’t  think  that  reporters  should  be 
asked  to  appear  before  government 
investigators.  It  certainly  has  dis¬ 
rupted  my  professional  activities  and 
it  certainly  is  intimidating  to  other 
reporters  and  to  people  who  may 
want  to  talk  to  other  reporters  .  .  . 

“It  certainly  will  not  have  any 
impact  on  the  way  that  I  will  report  in 
the  future,”  Phelps  said  of  the  Senate 
inquiry.  “I  just  think  that  the  process 
itself  has  a  chilling  effect  on  the  Job 
that  we  do  if  potential  sources  have  to 
be  fearful  that  the  reporter,  or  they 
(See  SOURCES  on  page  31) 
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New  York  Post’s  Kalikow  wants  to  buy  the  Daily  News 


By  George  Gameau 

Peter  Kalikow — a  real  estate  developer  who  bought  the 
money-losing  New  York  Post  in  1988,  threatened  to  close 
it  in  1990  unless  workers  sacrificed  jobs  and  pay  and  who 
filed  for  personal  bankruptcy  last  year — now  wants  to  buy 
the  Daily  News  from  bankruptcy. 

“It  is  abundantly  clear  to  me,  and  anyone  familiar  with 
the  New  York  newspaper  market,  that  the  current,  and 
perhaps  only,  opportunity  for  the  Daily  News’  survival 
lies  in  combination  with  the  New  York  Post,”  Kalikow 
said  in  a  statement  announcing  that  he  intended  to  make  an 
offer  for  the  Daily  News. 

He  said  that  as  long  as  the  Post  remained  profitable  and 
financially  sound,  as  it  is,  “the  prospects  for  the  Daily 
News  on  a  stand-alone  basis  are  not  optimistic.” 

The  statement  was  short  on  details.  Kalikow  did  not  say 
how  much  he  would  offer  for  the  Daily  News  nor  how  he 
would  operate  the  two  fiercely  competitive  tabloids, 
though  he  suggested  a  merger  of  non-editorial  operations. 

Any  sale  to  a  competitor  would  require  approval  by  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  because  of  antitrust  implica¬ 
tions. 

Alluding  to  labor  savings  if  the  Post  acquires  its  rival 
“under  the  right  conditions,”  Kalikow  referred  to  “cer¬ 
tain  efficiencies,  economies,  and  enhanced  profitability.” 

If  unions  refuse  to  make  concessions,  he  indicated, 
there  would  be  no  deal. 

(See  KALIKOW  on  page  27) 


N.Y.  Times  to  buy 
news  wholesalers 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  has  agreed  to  buy  two  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  of  the  New  York  Times  and  other  papers 
in  the  New  York  area. 

No  price  was  disclosed  on  the  purchase  from  Robert  B. 
Cohen  of  Metropolitan  News  Co.  and  Newark  Newsdeal¬ 
ers  Supply  Co. 

The  deal  would  give  the  Times  greater  control  over  its 
distribution  of  about  900,000  daily  papers  in  the  New  York 
area  and  more  power  over  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union,  whose  members  distribute  papers  for 
both  the  wholesalers  and  most  New  York  papers. 

The  newspapers  and  the  distributors  have  separate  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  union.  The  distributors  handle  about  1 
million  papers  a  day. 

However,  the  Times  said  it  would  not  buy  the  wholesale 
distributors  until  their  drivers  agree  to  new  contracts. 

If  completed,  the  deal  will  put  in  the  hands  of  New  Y  ork 
Times  Co.  subsidiaries  the  distribution  of  the  New  York 
Post,  Daily  News,  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  papers. 

The  Post,  which  is  distributed  in  New  Jersey  by 
Newark  Newsdealers,  ottered  no  objection. 

“We  believe  the  Times  will  provide  just  as  good  if  not 
better  service  than  the  existing  wholesaler,”  said  Post  vice 
president  and  general  manager  Richard  Nasti.  “We  look 
forward  to  working  with  them.” 

Union  drivers  who  work  for  the  Post  deliver  the  bulk  of 
its  circulation  to  retail  outlets  in  New  York  City,  but 
Newark  Newsdealers  Supply  moves  “a  significant  num¬ 
ber”  in  New  Jersey. 

Drivers  union  president  Douglas  LaChance  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 


Peter  Kalikow 
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Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 
Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 
Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 
Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)* 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 
Reuters  (c) 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 
TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

(a)  (Juotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  (Juote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24,  1992 


Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


02/18/92  02/11/92  02/18/91 

10.(X) 

10.75 

9.25 

38.00 

36.75 

31.875 

428.25 

437.50 

482.00 

21.50 

21.75 

20.25 

32.125 

30.75 

26.00 

46.75 

44.875 

39.625 

58.125 

57.75 

48.75 

26.75 

25.875 

28.875 

21.00 

20.375 

19.50 

21.125 

21.125 

21.00 

26.75 

26.75 

24.58 

28.25 

28.00 

23.375 

15.00 

14.75 

15.00 

26.00 

25.25 

23.50 

26.25 

26.125 

22.25 

36.375 

34.875 

30.625 

43.50 

43.875 

45.25 

225.25 

232.00 

230.00 

02/18/92  02/11/92  02/18/91 

11.75 

12.00 

10.875 

13.25 

13.25 

14.50 

13.25 

13.00 

7.68 

61.00 

60.375 

46.875 

19.625 

19.00 

20.375 

16.375 

16.625 

17.00 

16.00 

15.625 

16.50 

24.25 

25.00 

27.125 

7.74 

7.73 

7.09 

27.75 

23.50 

11.875 
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Newspapers  as  wimps 

Des  Moines  Register  editor  criticizes  newspapers  for  their 
^prissy’  approach  toward  covering  controversiai  issues 


By  MX.  Stein 

From  obituaries  to  Bill  Clinton’s  sex 
life  and  the  “outing”  of  a  Pentagon 
official,  American  newspapers  have 
taken  such  a  prissy  approach  to  con¬ 
troversial  issues  that  they  have  become 
a  weakened  force  as  an  information 
medium. 

This  was  the  sharp-edged  view  of 
Des  Moines  Register  editor  Geneva 
Overholser  in  a  speech  in  which  she 
charged  that  the  press  generally  is 
avoiding  “hard  truths  for  a  desire  not 
to  offend  anyone  unnecessarily,  and 
this ...  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
newspapering  should  not  be  about.” 

Overholser  gave  the  annual  River¬ 
side  Press-Enterprise  lecture  at  the 
University  of  California  campus  in  that 
city  earlier  this  month. 

What  newspapers  should  be,  she  as¬ 
serted,  is  “wide-open  and  boisterous, 
unleashed  and  rambunctious,  story¬ 
telling,  mirror-holding,  fact-imparting 
and  truth-telling.  That’s  our  history, 
which  we  should  embrace  with  gus¬ 
to.” 

Instead,  she  continued,  newspapers, 
“with  whispers  of  ‘dinosaur’  wafting 
about  our  ears,”  are  “mincing  around, 
hoping  that  we  won’t  offend  anyone — 


Geneva  Overholser 

who  will  call  and  tell  us  they  are  sor¬ 
ry  that  a  once-great  newspaper  has 
been  turned  into  a  scandal  sheet. 
Baloney.” 

Overholser  argued  that  gossip 
played  a  large  part  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism  and  should  not 
be  avoided  today. 

“I’m  willing  to  bet  that  part  of  why 
we’ve  become  less  read  is  because 


“How  prissy  we  are,  safeguarding  the  pubiic  stan¬ 
dard,”  she  remarked.  “How  wrong  a  roie  for  us.  How 
worried  we  are  that  someone  might  find  us  arrogant. 
How  fearfui  we  might  offend  someone.” 


maybe  then  we  won’t  grow  extinct  so 
soon.” 

The  speaker  said  such  a  stance  has 
created  “dessicated  public  discourse, 
bland  pap,  and  orthodoxy-bound  news¬ 
papers.” 

Overholser  cited  the  Clinton  story 
as  an  example.  Editors  everywhere, 
she  said,  are  wringing  their  hands  and 
offering  excuses  for  picking  up  from 
a  supermarket  tabloid  the  story  of  the 
Democratic  presidential  candidate’s  al¬ 
leged  affair. 

“We  quake  in  our  offices,”  she  said, 
“waiting  for  the  disapproving  readers 


we’ve  become  less  gossipy,  not  more,” 
she  told  the  community  audience. 

The  issue,  she  contended,  is  not 
whether  she,  as  an  editor,  approves  of 
gossip  in  her  pages. 

“It’s  not  up  to  me  to  embrace  it,  ap¬ 
prove  it,  or  reject  it,”  Overholser  ex- 
pltiined.  “It’s  up  to  me  to  acknowledge 
it  and,  yes,  to  publish  it.  This,  for  heav¬ 
en’s  sake,  is  human  nature.” 

She  took  the  same  position  regard¬ 
ing  a  gay  newspaper’s  outing  of  a  high 
Pentagon  official. 

Overholser,  who  named  the  official 
in  her  speech,  said  most  “respectable 


newspapers,”  including  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post,  did  not 
reveal  the  man’s  sexual  orientation  de¬ 
spite  its  relevance. 

At  the  time  the  gay  paper  published 
the  official’s  sexual  orientation,  she 
related,  the  Pentagon  was  forcing  the 
discharge  of  10,000  gay  veterans  who 
had  sought  to  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  and  that  nearly  13,000  men  and 
women  have  been  ousted  from  the 
armed  forces  because  they  are  gay  or 
lesbian. 

“You  may  not  find  any  connection 
between  these  two  things,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  “You  may  dislike  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  story.  Or  you  may  be  out¬ 
raged  to  know  both  sets  of  facts  .... 
That’s  up  to  you.  It’s  not  up  to  me 
to  judge.  It’s  up  to  me  to  give  you 
the  information  so  that  you  can. 

“All  too  often  when  newspapers 
withhold  information  to  protect  some¬ 
one,  the  public  is  being  protected  from 
what  it  ought  to  know,”  the  editor 
said. 

Overholser,  whose  paper  published 
an  unusual  series  of  stories  about  the 
rape  of  an  Iowa  woman,  also  main¬ 
tained  there  are  sound  reasons  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  names  of  rape  victims. 

Although  noting  that  the  woman 
identified  herself  in  the  Register  sto¬ 
ries  and  that  her  paper  does  not  name 
rape  victims  without  their  permission, 
Overholser  suggested  that  newspapers 
should  reveal  the  names  with  or  with¬ 
out  permission  as  a  means  of  focus¬ 
ing  society’s  attention  on  the  crime. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  dis¬ 
closure  should  be  the  woman’s  choice, 
she  exclaimed:  “Ha!  If  American 
newspapers  were  edited  by  sources’ 
choices  . . .  they  would  make  Swiss 
cheese  look  solid ...” 

Quipping  that  the  goal  of  newspa¬ 
pers  today  seems  to  be  to  print  “All  the 
News  that  Doesn’t  Displease  Anyone,” 
Overholser  went  on:  “We  have  this 
notion  that  we  must  make  sure  that 
no  one  suffers.  That  is  not  the  news¬ 
paper  editor’s  role  ....  It  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  truth  is  told,  that  word 
goes  out,  that  the  whole  picture  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Have  we  not  learned,  on  the 
road  to  adulthood,  that  sometimes 
(See  WIMPS  on  page  35) 
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Editors  and  reporters  work  under  lamplights  and  flash¬ 
lights  during  the  power  outage  at  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News. 


Artists  at  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  were  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  on  computers  in  darkened  offices  during  the 
power  outage  from  the  storm. 


Team  effort 

Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  publishes  despite 
torrential  rainstorm  that  knocked  out  its  power  supply 


By  M.L.  Stein  I 

When  a  torrential  rainstorm  hit 
Southern  California  Feb.  10  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  had  a  major 
story  to  cover,  plus  a  major  worry 
whether  the  paper  was  going  to  get 
out. 

Lightning  knocked  out  the  power 
supply  to  its  main  Woodland  Hills 
offices  at  11:15  a.m.,  cutting  off 
phone  and  power  lines  for  up  to  nine 
hours. 

Reporters  and  editors  used  flash¬ 
lights  and  other  emergency  lights 
before  a  backup  generator  system 
restored  limited  room  lighting.  Some 
stories  were  written  in  longhand. 
Publisher  David  Auger  carried  lamps 
from  his  office  to  the  city  room  to 
provide  more  light.  A  commercial 
photo  lab  and  the  darkroom  facilities 
of  a  community  college  were  used  to 
facilitate  pictures. 

Editor  Bob  Burdick,  who  stood 
atop  a  desk  so  he  could  be  seen  while 
giving  instructions,  said  reporters 
used  portable  computers  and  also  fed 
information  to  colleagues  in  outlying 
News  offices,  which  were  not  af¬ 
fected.  Cellular  phones  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  reach  staffers  in  the  field. 

The  phone  company  managed  to 
string  temporary  phone  lines  and  the 
Department  of  Water  and  Power 
struggled  for  hours  in  a  driving  rain  to 
install  a  temporary  bypass  for 
damaged  equipment.  The  paper’s 
presses  in  nearby  Valencia  were  not 
harmed.  The  paper  returned  to  near 


K.*s.  W 

Valley  deluge 

Flooding,  daring  rescues,  gridlock 


drama  on  instant  lake'  ^ 

{taznu  mtd ftwH  amidaitd  -ViyiAwb  Bam 


l  larkin  n)lLs  tu  tandslide  win  in  Iowa  caucuses 


The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  man¬ 
aged  to  publish  a  paper  with  14 
stories,  21  photos,  and  four  graph¬ 
ics  on  the  flooding. 

normal  operation  about  9  p.m. 

“It  was  team  effort,”  said  Burdick. 
“Everybody  pitched  in.” 

Despite  the  problems,  the  paper 
went  to  press  at  12:45  a.m.,  only  a  half 
hour  later  than  usual. 

The  storm  hit  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  the  News’  primary  market 
area,  harder  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
Los  Angeles  basin.  There  was  heavy 


flooding  in  some  areas,  forcing 
dozens  of  people  to  climb  atop  their 
cars  and  up  trees  to  avoid  drowning. 

The  paper  managed  to  publish  14 
stories,  21  photos,  and  four  graphics 
on  the  deluge. 

Denver  Post 
to  be  sold 
at  McDonald’s 

As  of  Feb.  1,  the  Denver  Post  will 
be  the  exclusive  newspaper  offered 
for  sale  at  over  90  metro  Denver  and 
northern  Colorado  McDonald’s  loca¬ 
tions. 

Newspapers  will  be  sold  in  spe¬ 
cially  marked  Post  vending  machines 
placed  at  entrances  of  participating 
McDonald’s.  As  part  of  this  program, 
50%  of  the  Post  sales  revenues  from 
McDonald’s  locations  will  be  donated 
by  the  paper  to  Ronald  McDonald 
Children’s  Charities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Price  hike 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
increased  its  price  of  daily,  home- 
delivered  editions  by  $  1 .04  a  month  as 
of  March  2. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  edition  will 
not  increase,  nor  will  the  single-copy 
price  of  the  daily  or  Sunday  paper. 
The  price  hike  is  to  accommodate  a 
cost-of-living  increase  about  256  car¬ 
riers  received. 
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Vivid  memories  of  famous  triais 

Linda  Deutsch  of  Associated  Press  has  had 
a  front-row  seat  since  the  iate  19S0s 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Linda  Deutsch  has  many  vivid 
memories  of  the  famous  trials  she  has 
covered  for  Associated  Press,  but  one 
in  particular  stands  out. 

It  concerned  the  1976  bank  robbery 
trial  of  Patty  Hearst  in  San  Francisco. 

The  jury  came  in  with  an  unex¬ 
pected  verdict  of  guilty  and  Deutsch 
dashed  to  file  a  bulletin  from  a  hall¬ 
way  phone  a  colleague  was  holding 
open  for  her. 

However,  there  was  a  problem. 
The  judge,  in  the  emotion-charged 
courtroom,  had  ordered  that  every¬ 
one  remain  seated  until  he  left  the 
bench. 

Deutsch  was  perfectly  positioned 
in  a  jury  box  close  to  a  side  door, 
which  was  blocked  by  a  six-foot 
deputy  marshal,  who  took  the  judge’s 
admonition  very  seriously. 

“I  was  in  panic,”  Deutsch  recalled. 
“I  could  see  people  being  let  through 
the  main  door  but  this  guy  stood  fast. 
Every  paper  in  the  country  was  hold¬ 
ing  open  the  front  page. 

“I  said,  ‘You’ve  got  to  let  me  out  of 
here.’  He  wouldn’t  move.” 

The  diminutive  reporter  recollects 
that  the  next  few  seconds  are  still  a 
kind  of  blur  in  her  mind,  but  she  does 
remember  getting  out. 

“I  got  an  elbow  under  his  chin,” 
she  related.  He  tumbled  back  and  I 
climbed  over  him.  As  I  ran  for  the 
phone  1  figured  I  would  be  arrested 
for  assaulting  a  marshal  but  my  first 
thought  was  to  get  the  bulletin  out. 

There  is  a  footnote  to  the  story. 

When  Deutsch  returned  to  the 
courtroom  a  month  later  for  the  sen¬ 
tencing,  the  same  deputy  was  there.  I 
said  to  myself,  “I  can’t  go  through  this 
again,”  she  recounted,  “but  he  held 
open  the  door  for  me  and  said  with  a 
funny  smile,  ‘You  didn’t  get  another 
chance  at  me,  huh?’  ” 

As  American  journalism’s  pre-emi¬ 
nent  trial  specialist,  Deutsch  has  had 
plenty  of  chances  for  other  court- 
related  experiences.  Her  latest  was 
the  William  Kennedy  Smith  rape  trial 
in  Florida. 

Much  of  the  testimony  was  rivet¬ 
ing,  she  allowed,  but  what  sticks  in 
her  mind  is  an  almost  steady  diet  of 
room-service  food  at  her  hotel. 

“The  judge  was  running  the  trial 


Linda  Deutsch 

seven  days  a  week  and  I  often  worked 
19-hour  days,”  Deutsch  said.  “When 
you  looked  down  the  corridor  of  the 
press  floor  in  the  hotel,  you  could  see 
room-service  trays  outside  every 
door.” 

The  trial  so  exhausted  her  that, 
upon  her  return  home,  she  came 
down  with  pneumonia  and  spent  a 
week  in  bed. 

The  48-year-old  New  Jersey  native 
is  assigned  to  AP’s  Los  Angeles 
bureau  with  the  title  of  Special  Writer 
but  do  not  count  on  reaching  her 
there. 

More  than  likely  she  will  be  cover¬ 
ing  a  trial  somewhere. 

Since  the  late  1960s,  Deutsch  has 
had  a  front-row  seat  at  virtually  every 
Page  One  trial  in  the  nation,  beginning 
with  that  of  Sirhan  Sirhan,  the  assas¬ 
sin  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  list,  which  reads  like  a  legal 
Who’s  Who,  includes  the  trials  of 
Charles  Manson,  Angela  Davis,  Dan¬ 
iel  Ellsberg,  Manson-follower 
Lynette  “Squeaky”  Fromme,  John 
Z.  De  Lorean,  former  Arizona  Gov. 
Evan  Mecham  and  Exxon  Valdez 
skipper  Joseph  Hazelwood. 

Some  of  her  trials  are  remembered 
more  by  the  defendant’s  nicknames — 


the  Hillside  Strangler,  Freeway  Kil¬ 
ler,  and  the  Nightstalker. 

In  civil  court,  she  has  reported  the 
landmark  “palimony”  case  of  Marvin 
vs.  Marvin,  Art  Buchwald’s  plagia¬ 
rism  suit  against  Paramount  Pictures, 
and  the  sensational  AIDS-related 
lawsuit  against  Rock  Hudson  by  his 
gay  lover.  In  between  times,  the  AP 
veteran  has  covered  Presidents 
Richard  Nixon  and  Ronald  Reagan  at 
their  Western  White  Houses,  assassi¬ 
nation  attempts  on  President  Gerald 
Ford,  and,  from  Guam,  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Vietnam  after  the  fall  of  Sai¬ 
gon. 

Next  up  for  Deutsch  is  the  trial  of 
four  Los  Angeles  police  officers  in 
connection  with  the  beating  of  black 
motorist  Rodney  King,  which  was 
videotaped  by  an  amateur  camera¬ 
man  and  became  a  national  story.  The 
case  has  drawn  so  much  local  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  trial  has  been  moved 
from  Los  Angeles  to  a  small  town  in 
neighboring  Ventura  County,  where  a 
massive  media  glut  is  expected. 

Deutsch  sees  herself  as  carrying  on 
a  tradition  of  an  almost  extinct  spe¬ 
cies;  the  traveling  trial  correspon¬ 
dents  who  flourished  in  the  1940s  and 
’50s  —  legendary  figures  such  as 
Theo  Wilson  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  Doc  Quigg  of  United  Press 
International,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times’  Ray  Brennan,  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  Gene  Miller  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  and  Hearst  writer  Bob  Consi- 
dine. 

Wilson  who,  according  to  Deutsch 
was  the  “heart  and  soul”  of  the 
group,  lives  in  L.A.  and  is  currently 
writing  a  book  about  her  experiences. 

To  Deutsch,  the  trials  she  has  cov¬ 
ered  go  deeper  than  whatever  sensa¬ 
tional  stories  they  provided. 

“They  are  a  mirror  of  our  times,” 
she  said.  “The  Pentagon  Papers  trial 
was  about  the  Vietnam  war,  Patty 
Hearst  illustrated  the  gap  between 
parents  and  children,  the  Manson 
case  told  us  about  the  drug  culture  in 
the’60s,  the  Marc  Christian  [Rock 
Hudson’s  boyfriend]  trial  was  the  first 
examination  of  AIDS  in  our  courts, 
De  Lorean  gave  us  a  look  at  the  yup¬ 
pie  culture  of  the  ’80s  and  Exxon  Val¬ 
dez  highlighted  the  entire  environ¬ 
mental  movement. 
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“Some  reporters  thought  the  Smith 
trial  was  about  politics  but  it  was 
really  about  the  whole  issue  of  rape,” 
she  asserted. 

Deutsch  remembers  the  Exxon 
Valdez  trial  for  more  than  its  histori¬ 
cal  significance. 

“[AP  bureau  chief]  Andy  Lippman 
called  me  over  one  day  and  said, 
‘Guess  where  you’re  going?  Alaska.’ 

I  said,  ‘Andy,  I  live  in  California  and 
this  is  February.  I  don’t  have  the  right 
clothes  for  Alaska.’  It  became  an 
office  joke  that  I  wanted  AP  to  buy  me 
a  mink  coat,”  she  related. 

Deutsch  did  not  get  a  mink  coat 
although  the  wire  service  furnished 
her  with  snowshoes,  boots,  a  heavy 
jacket,  thermal  underwear,  and  other 
gear  to  survive  in  Anchorage’s  20- 
degree-below-zero  weather. 

Even  so,  she  said,  there  always  was 
the  danger  of  her  face  freezing  in  the 
short  walk  from  her  hotel  to  the  over¬ 
heated  courthouse,  where  she  had  to 
shed  all  her  outerwear. 

News  coverage  always  adds  some¬ 
thing  to  a  reporter’s  education  but 
trial  reporting  is  in  a  special  class 
when  it  comes  to  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge,  according  to  Deutsch. 

“During  the  Exxon  Valdez  trial  I 
absorbed  so  much  nautical  technol¬ 
ogy,  I  really  felt  that  I  could  steer  an 
oil  tanker,”  she  remarked. 

Deutsch  also  bones  up  before  a  trial 
but  in  one  case,  she  admits,  she  stud¬ 
ied  the  wrong  subject. 

Assigned  to  cover  the  National 
Football  League  franchise  trial  pitting 
then  NFL  president  Pete  Rozelle 
against  A1  Davis,  owner  of  the  former 
Oakland  Raiders,  she  first  hit  the 
books. 

“I’m  not  a  sports  fan  so  I  crammed 
in  everything  I  could  about  football,” 
she  said.  “I  needn’t  have  bothered. 
The  trial  was  not  about  football  but 
about  money.  I  didn’t  even  have  to 
know  the  number  of  players  on  a 
team.” 

Deutsch,  who  is  active  in  First 
Amendment  and  bench-bar-media 
groups,  believes  that  part  of  her  job  is 
“educating  judges”  to  help  eliminate 
the  conflict  that  frequently  erupts 
between  the  courts  and  the  press, 
leading  to  gag  orders,  closed  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  other  restrictions. 

“Some  judges  think  we  are  there  to 
make  money  for  our  newspapers  by 
sensationalizing,”  she  observed, 
“but  I  have  found  that  things  go  a  lot 
smoother  when  a  judge  gets  to  meet 
the  press  and  realizes  that  we  are 
professionals,  that  we  understand  the 
system,  and  that  we  are  there  to  coop¬ 
erate  and  not  interfere.  And  that  we 
represent  the  public.” 

Deutsch  encourages  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  trials  to  attempt  an  informal 
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meeting  with  the  judge  beforehand. 

“It’s  not  as  hard  as  you  might 
think,”  she  said. 

Still,  Deutsch  is  concerned  about 
the  “constant  battle”  between  the 
courts  and  the  press,  a  struggle  she 
largely  attributes  to  “misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  miscommunication.” 

Television  in  the  courtroom  and 
inexperienced  reporters  also  play  a 
part  in  judges’  attitude  toward  the 
press,  she  added. 


A  quick  way  to  learn  to  cover  trials 
is  to  be  assigned  to  a  courthouse  beat, 
she  stressed.  “You  learn  pretty  fast 
what  you  can  and  cannot  do.” 

Deutsch  first  learned  her  court 
reporting  on  the  Perth  Amboy  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  Asbury  Park  Press  in 
New  Jersey  after  graduating  from 
Monmouth  College  with  a  degree  in 
English. 

Having  been  a  film  critic  for  her 
college  paper,  Deutsch  came  to  Cali- 


‘Vuring  the  Exxon  Valdez  trial  I  absorbed  so  much 
nautical  technology,  I  really  felt  that  I  could  steer  an 
oil  tanker.” 


“Judges  who  see  themselves  on  tv 
are  going  to  be  a  bit  more  critical  of 
press  coverage,”  she  explained.  She 
remembers  one  bench-bar-press 
meeting  in  which  a  judge  “mostly 
complained  about  how  he  was  photo¬ 
graphed  on  tv.” 

Then,  some  young  reporters  are 
assigned  to  trials  knowing  little  or 
nothing  about  the  court  system  and  the 
rules,  she  continued.  She  told  of  one 
such  newsman  who  slyly  left  his  run¬ 
ning  tape  recorder  on  a  seat  in  the 
courtroom  after  the  press  had  been 
sent  out  of  a  hearing.  He  was  caught 
and  severely  reprimanded  by  the 
judge,  Deutsch  said. 


fomia  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an 
entertainment  writer  and,  for  a  while, 
she  was  for  AP.  She  still  covers  the 
Oscar  awards  each  year  and  fre¬ 
quently  reviews  movies. 

Now  this  AP  expert  believes  that 
there  is  more  drama  and  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  courtroom  than  produced 
by  Hollywood. 

“What  screenwriter  could  have 
invented  Charles  Manson  and  his 
murderous  family?”  she  asked,  “and 
who  could  have  dreamed  up  the 
bizarre  tale  of  Patty  Hearst  and  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army?  These 
are  characters  and  drama  larger  than 
fiction.” 


Cable  industry  reports  revenues 


The  cable  tv  industry  achieved 
gross  revenues  of  more  than  $20  billion 
for  the  first  time  in  1991 ,  according  to 
estimates  of  Paul  Kagen  Associates 
Inc. 

The  data  is  published  in  the 
research  company’s  Cable  TV  Inves¬ 
tor  newsletter. 

The  industry’s  total  revenues  grew 
12%  over  1990,  the  latest  in  an  unbro¬ 
ken  string  of  double-digit  gains  since 
PKA  began  compiling  revenue  data 


15  years  ago. 

In  1982,  cable  tv  companies’ 
revenue  totaled  just  under  $5  billion. 
Revenue  per  subscriber  advanced 
7.5%  in  1991.  Increased  revenues 
were  also  built  on  increasing  accep¬ 
tance  of  cable  by  consumers:  total 
subscribers  rose  4.6%  to  an  estimated 
52.8  million.  Penetration  also  rose, 
from  59%  of  86  million  tv  households 
in  1990  to  60%  of  88  million  homes  in 
1991. 


Kalikow  puts  $1  million 
into  N.Y.  Post  plant 


New  York  Post  publisher  and 
owner  Peter  S.  Kalikow  announced 
the  awarding  of  contracts  totaling  $1 
million  for  capital  improvements  at 
his  paper’s  South  St.,  Manhattan, 
headquarters. 

Most  of  the  investment  is  going 
toward  replacing  the  newspaper’s 
entire  conveyor  systems,  for  which 
project  the  Post  signed  Hall  Process¬ 
ing  Systems  of  Westlake,  Ohio.  The 


job,  now  under  way,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  next  year.  It  requires 
installation  and  testing  of  the  new 
conveyor  system  while  the  existing 
mailroom  workflow  continues  unin¬ 
terrupted. 

Last  fall  the  Post  upgraded  its  plate¬ 
making  equipment  with  two  NP-120 
NAPPlate  processing  machines  from 
NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  San  Mar¬ 
cos,  Calif. 


What  do  callers  think? 

Focus  group  evaluates  prototype  audiotex  service 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Too  often  lost  among  the  audiotex 
techno-babel  of  “navigation  sys¬ 
tems,”  “ANI,”  and  “PIN-plus  data¬ 
base  management”  is  the  big  ques¬ 
tion:  What  do  callers  think? 

The  Tribune  Company  offered  a 
rare  glimpse  into  caller  thinking 
recently  with  a  presentation  of  edited 
videotapes  from  focus  group  discus¬ 
sions  of  a  prototype  audiotex  service 
offering  many  of  the  elements  that 
voice  technology  experts  are  so  en¬ 
amored  of  these  days. 

What  these  tapes  showed  were 
ordinary  people  who,  by  and  large, 
are  open  to  the  concept  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  audiotex  services  —  but  are 
wary  of  having  more  advertising  and 
more  technology  pressed  upon  them. 

They  like  the  idea  of  personalized 
news  digests  —  but  worry  about  their 
own  privacy  being  violated. 


They  like  the  idea  of  a  newspaper 
offering  such  a  service  —  but  dislike 
constant  ad  mentions  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  what  they  see  as  efforts  to 
force  them  to  get  the  paper  in  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  audiotex 
service. 

The  Tribune  Company  even  found 
a  focus  group  participant  so  satisfied 
with  its  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  he 
said  he  “wouldn’t  change  a  thing” 
about  the  paper. 

The  focus  group  tapes  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mike  Silver,  director  of 
marketing  and  business  development 
for  Tribune  Media  Services,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Tribune 
Company,  at  the  third  annual  Talking 
Newspapers  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Opportunities  Conference  held 
Feb.  9-11  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  hotel 
in  New  Orleans.  The  conference  was 
co-sponsored  by  Princeton,  N.J.- 
based  Audiotex  Group  and  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Under  discussion  at  the  focus 
groups  was  Call  One,  Tribune’s  name 


for  a  prototype  audiotex  concept  that 
is  technically  feasible  and  similar  to 
services  other  newspapers  are  con¬ 
sidering. 

Call  One  would  assemble  a  person¬ 
alized  daily  briefing  based  on  the  call¬ 
er’s  interests  in  news,  features,  and 
advertisements.  In  addition  to  pre¬ 
senting  the  information.  Call  One 
would  refer  callers  to  articles  and 
advertisements  in  the  sponsor  news¬ 
paper. 

From  the  newspaper’s  point  of 
view,  the  audiotex  service  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  ready-made  database  with 
enormous  marketing  and  direct 
response  possibilities. 

For  this  test.  Call  One  was  run  from 
a  Brite  Voice  machine  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel.  Silver  said  the  Call  One  soft¬ 
ware  is  not  available  on  the  Brite  plat¬ 
form,  but  the  machine  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  to  perform  simulated 
demonstrations  of  calls. 


Eight  focus  groups  were  conducted 
in  Orlando  during  the  summer  of  1990 
by  Data  Management  Counsel  Inc.  of 
Radnor,  Pa.  Participants  included 
newspaper  readers  and  non-readers; 
technology  enthusiasts  and  those 
with  low  interest  in  technology;  and 
those  who  described  themselves  as 
“busy”  along  with  those  who  did  not. 

In  his  summary,  the  focus  group 
moderator  said  the  service  was 
“attractive  to  a  relatively  wide  range 
of  individuals  who  recognized  the 
value  of  a  single-source  service  that 
provided  information  in  a  quick,  con¬ 
densed,  and  personalized  format.” 

According  to  the  videotaped  high¬ 
lights,  there  was  also  surprisingly 
strong  feeling  that  an  audiotex  service 
such  as  Call  One  would  quickly 
become  essential  —  almost 
addictive  —  to  its  subscriber. 

Some  negatives 
Not  everyone  liked  that  idea. 

“My  life  is  full  of  computers  and 
electronic  equipment.  This  is  just 


another  thing  I’ve  got  to  deal  with,” 
one  woman  says  on  the  videotape. 

Some  even  doubted  Call  One  would 
be  technically  feasible  at  anything 
close  to  a  reasonable  cost,  or  even  at 
all. 

Interestingly,  on  the  videotape 
highlight  at  least,  when  participants 
were  told  local  news  could  be  zoned 
“down  to  your  block,”  they  were 
unimpressed. 

“Maybe  I’m  a  bad  citizen,  but  if  a 
baby  is  born  two  blocks  away,  I  don’t 
care,”  one  man  says. 

“If  they  can  tell  what’s  going  on  in 
your  block,  it  makes  you  wonder 
what  they  know  about  you,”  one 
woman  says. 

“Believe  me,  you’d  be  surprised  at 
everything  they  know  about  you,” 
responds  a  man  who  said  he  sub¬ 
scribed  to  several  database  services. 

Well,  the  woman  says,  she  would 
not  want  to  make  it  any  easier. 

(As  Tribune’s  Silver  later  noted  in 
an  interview,  all  the  news  the  woman 
was  worried  about  as  an  invasion  of 
privacy  —  such  as  births,  crimes, 
and  house  sale  prices  —  already 
appears  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel.) 

If  some  worried  about  privacy, 
many  more  resented  what  they  said 
were  too  many  advertising  messages. 

Call  One,  a  woman  complained,  was 
like  a  commercial  you  had  to  pay  for. 

In  general,  avid  newspaper  readers 
said  they  saw  little  advantage  to  the 
audiotex  service.  Non-readers  were 
far  more  enthusiastic  and  intrigued  by 
the  technology,  the  moderator  con¬ 
cluded. 

However,  non-readers  tended  to 
dislike  the  frequent  references  to  the 
Sentinel. 

From  the  newspaper’s  point  of 
view,  of  course,  these  references  are 
essential  to  bringing  people  to  the 
“core  product,”  the  paper  itself. 

However,  non-readers  saw  the 
paper’s  heavy  involvement  as  under¬ 
cutting  the  utility  of  Call  One. 

If  a  caller  followed  the  frequent 
suggestions  to  “look  for  the  ad  on 
Page  3-C  in  today’s  Sentinel,”  one 
woman  says,  “Then  I’ve  got  to  take 
the  time  I  thought  I  was  saving.” 

For  now.  Call  One  is  on  hold.  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Silver  said. 

He  added,  though,  that  “Tribune  is 
still  very  interested  in  personalized 
media.” 


In  general,  avid  newspaper  readers  said  they  saw 
little  advantage  to  the  audiotex  service.  Non-readers 
were  far  more  enthusiastic  and  intrigued  by  the 
technoiogy .... 
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The  future  of  audiotex  for  newspapers 

Despite  the  current  boom  in  paid  voice  personais,  many 
see  free  phone  caiis  for  readers  as  the  wave  of  the  future 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Voice  personal  classified  ads — 
requiring  users  to  dial  a  900  or  976 
pay-per-call  number  —  are  booming 
among  newspapers  offering  audiotex. 

“This  application  has  emerged  as 
the  closest  thing  to  a  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess  that  there  is  in  voice-enhanced 
newspaper  publishing,”  John  Kelsey, 
president  of  the  Audiotex  Group, 
declared  recently. 

So  why  is  nearly  everybody  who  is 
anybody  in  audiotex  going  around 
saying  900’s  number  is  up?  Though 
there  remains  some  strong  disagree¬ 
ment,  a  consensus  seems  to  be 
emerging  that  the  future  of  newspaper 
audiotex  is  the  phone  call  that  is  free 
to  the  reader. 

“Free  calls  are  the  wave  of  the 
future,”  Mickey  Charles  declared  at 
the  third  annual  Talking  Newspapers 
and  Telecommunications  Opportuni¬ 
ties  Conference  held  Feb.  9-1 1  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  hotel  in  New  Orleans. 
The  conference  was  co-sponsored  by 
Princeton,  N.J. -based  Audiotex 
Group  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“If  it  were  up  to  me  today,  I  would 
say  don’t  do  900  [pay-per-call] 
because  900,  contrary  to  what  every¬ 
body  is  trying  to  tell  you,  is  not  a 
growing  industry.  It  is  a  going-down- 
hill  industry,”  Charles  added. 

Those  may  seem  like  strange  words 
coming  from  the  president  of  the 
Sports  Network  and  Communica¬ 
tions  Teams  Inc.,  information  provid¬ 
ers  that  offer  900  number  service  to 
newspapers  in  association  with 
United  Media  Enterprises. 

But  Charles’  comments  were 
echoed  by  many  respected  audiotex 
experts  —  some  of  whom  also  offer 
900  service. 

“The  heyday  for  900  numbers  is 
over.  The  market  has  changed,”  said 
Joe  Sulmar,  president  of  the  Nine  Call 
Corporation,  a  Newton,  Mass.-based 
firm  whose  audiotex  services  include 
900  and  976  numbers. 

The  Associated  Press  learned  that 
with  its  own  disappointing  experience 
with  900  services. 

AP,  involved  in  audiotex  since 
1984,  offers  both  free-to-caller  ser¬ 
vices  as  well  as  pay-per-call  turnkey 
operations. 

Their  first  three  900  offerings  of 


news,  stock  and  business,  and  sports 
were  priced  at  $1  a  minute  and  offered 
by  a  number  of  major  metro  newspa¬ 
pers. 

However,  “If  you  gauge  900  by  call 
volumes,  then  our  experience  shows 
that  900  numbers  are  not  worth  the 
time  and  effort,”  said  Michelle  Saga- 
lyn,  product  manager  for  Associated 
Press  Information  Services. 

Callers  “don’t  like  the  meter  run¬ 
ning  while  they  are  punching  up  num¬ 
bers,”  nor  do  they  see  the  value  of 
paying  for  information  they  can  read¬ 
ily  obtain  for  free  elsewhere,  she  said. 

That  is  a  point  also  made  by 
Andrew  Sutcliffe,  president  of  Tele- 
Publishing  Inc. 


Like  a  reporter,  Stites  contended, 
free  calls  can  bring  additional  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  paper,  through  surveys, 
study  of  usage  patterns,  or  simply 
asking  people  to  phone  in  their  news¬ 
worthy  stories. 

Similarly,  audiotex  consultant  Sut¬ 
cliffe  argues  that  newspapers  can 
actually  hurt  their  core  product  by 
pursuing  900  revenue. 

He  deplored  the  trend  of  some 
papers  to  offer  free  newspaper  per¬ 
sonal  ads  as  an  inducement  for  using  a 
900  or  976  voice  classified  system. 

“Don’t  do  personals  for  free. 
You’re  creating  a  stand-alone  audio¬ 
tex  service,  and  you’re  not  enhancing 
the  main  paper,”  he  said.  “People 


“The  heyday  for  900  numbers  is  over.  The  market 
has  changed,”  said  Joe  Suimar,  president  of  the  Nine 
Caii  Corporation,  a  Newton,  Mass.-based  firm  whose 
audiotex  services  inciude  900  and  976  numbers. 


“The  techno-wizards  seem  to  have 
forgotten  one  fact:  It  is  extremely 
expensive,  as  we  [publishers]  in  this 
room  well  know,  to  gather  all  that 
information  .  .  .  which  we  provide 
for  the  paltry  cost  of  250  or  350.  Con¬ 
sumers  will  not  pay  for  the  true  cost  of 
getting  that  information. 

“They  are  not  prepared  to  pay  $15 
to  $20  a  page  to  get  that  information, 
and  they’re  certainly  not  when  40%  of 
that  page  is  advertising,”  said  Sut¬ 
cliffe,  whose  parent  company  also 
publishes  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Nine-hundred  numbers  have  the 
additional  problem  of  being  blocked 
by  most  office  and  hotel  telephone 
systems,  sharply  limiting  their  utility 
to  businesspeople. 

As  a  result,  many  papers  are  look¬ 
ing  at  free-to-caller  audiotex. 

C.  Thomas  Stites,  head  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate’s  UniMedia,  for 
example,  calls  himself  “a  profound 
believer  in  free  calls.” 

Audiotex  must  add  value  to  the 
newspaper,  Stites  argues,  and  most 
900  calls  do  not  do  that. 

“Newspapers  are  reluctant  to  get 
into  [audiotex]  because  it’s  an 
expense.  Well,  so  is  a  reporter,”  he 
said. 


will  look  at  their  phone  bills  and  they 
will  quickly  realize  this  is  not  a  free 
service.” 

Instead,  Sutcliffe  says,  personal 
ads  should  be  brought  more  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  paper,  attracting 
readers  just  as  columnists  Ann  Lan¬ 
ders  or  Dear  Abby  do. 

Not  everyone  agrees,  however. 

Sean  Breen,  manager  for  audiotex 
services  at  the  Miami  Herald,  con¬ 
cedes  that  offering  free  ads  was  con¬ 
sidered  “heretical”  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

But  “it  was  essential  in  building  the 
ad  volume  and,  once  you  understand 
that  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  comes 
from  voice,  you  won’t  mind  the  free 
ads,”  Breen  said. 

Similarly,  after  several  false  starts, 
the  Sacramento  Bee’s  BeeTalk  900 
service  to  respond  to  personal  ads 
took  off  only  after  the  paper  had  be¬ 
gun  offering  free  ads  in  the  newspaper. 

“To  keep  this  successful.  I’m  con¬ 
vinced,  you  have  to  give  space  away 
free  in  the  paper,”  said  Frank  Dorf, 
the  Bee’s  electronic  media  manager. 

The  quick  revenue  of  900  is  a  clear 
attraction,  especially  in  uncertain 
times  for  newspapers. 

(See  AUDIOTEX  on  page  35} 
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Emerging  Spanish-language  chain? 

Purchase  of  Chicago  paper  is  another  iink 
in  nationai  Hispanic  newspaper  network 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

With  the  Jan.  31  sale  of  Chicago’s 
largest  Hispanic  newspaper  group  to 
New  York-based  HispaniMedia  L.P., 
the  idea  of  creating  the  first  nation¬ 
wide  Spanish-language  newspaper 
network  took  a  giant  step  toward 
reality. 

“Spanish-language  radio  and  tv 
have  very  sophisticated  marketing 
networks,  but  there’s  been  nothing 
like  that  in  the  Spanish-language 
press,”  said  Peter  W.  Davidson, 
president  of  HispaniMedia. 


paper  group  adds  a  third  city  to  the 
network.  HispaniMedia  already  owns 
El  Mensajero,  the  largest  Spanish- 
language  newspaper  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  long-term  goal,  Davidson  says, 
is  owning  or  affiliating  with  papers  in 
as  many  as  10  cities. 

“All  our  papers  are  the  number  one 
papers  in  their  market  and  all — and 
this  is  very  important — are  audited,” 
Davidson  said. 

Indeed,  HispaniMedia’s  newest 
acquisition — the  seven  Extra  papers 
in  Chicago — was  the  first  U.S.  His¬ 


“What  we’re  looking  to  do  is  acquire  or  affiliate  with 
publications  across  the  country,  providing  our  own 
marketing  data,  our  own  sales  force,  our  own  rep 
firm,  as  it  were.” 


“What  we’re  looking  to  do  is 
acquire  or  affiliate  with  publications 
across  the  country,  providing  our 
own  marketing  data,  our  own  sales 
force,  our  own  rep  firm,  as  it  were,” 
Davidson  added  in  an  interview. 

In  addition  to  his  position  on  Hispa¬ 
niMedia,  Davidson  is  president  of  El 
DiariolLa  Prensa,  the  Spanish-lan¬ 
guage  daily  in  New  York  City  that  is  a 
big  part  of  the  planned  Hispanic  net¬ 
work. 

The  purchase  of  the  Chicago  news- 
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New  York-based  HispaniMedia's 
newest  acquisition,  the  Chicago- 
based-Extra  papers 


panic  paper  ever  audited  by  a  major 
auditing  group,  in  this  case  Verified 
Audit  of  Circulation. 

The  free-circulation  Extra  papers 
have  a  combined  distribution  of  over 
60,000,  and  they  have  been  growing 
despite  the  newspaper  slump. 

In  1991,  for  instance,  revenues 
grew  30%  from  the  year  before. 

Extra  Bilingual  Community  News¬ 
papers  of  Chicago  was  founded  in 
1980  by  Mila  Tellez,  the  publisher, 
and  Mary  Montgomery,  the  executive 
editor.  They  will  retain  their  positions 
under  the  new  ownership. 

In  Chicago’s  crowded  Spanish-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  environment — ^where 
weeklies  of  wildly  varying  quality 
start  up  and  fold  at  a  furious  pace — 
Extra  distinguished  itself  immedi¬ 
ately  by  publishing  all  articles  in  both 
Spanish  and  English  (E&P,  May  13, 
1989,  P.  30). 

HispaniMedia’s  Davidson  said 
there  are  no  plans  to  change  that  bi¬ 
lingual  approach. 

“We  were  very  impressed  by  Mila 
and  Mary.  They  are  great  managers 
and  we’re  not  going  to  change  any¬ 
thing,”  Davidson  said. 

Along  with  Spanish-language  La 
Raza,  published  by  the  locally  owned 
Rossi  Enterprises,  Extra  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  two  best  Hispanic 
papers  in  Chicago.  A  founding  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Publishers,  Extra  this  year 
was  the  first  Hispanic  paper  to  win  the 
Inland  Press  Association  Community 
Service  Award. 

The  original  idea  of  a  bilingual 
paper  was  to  attract  both  Hispanic 
and  Anglo  readers.  It  turns  out, 
executive  editor  Mary  Montgomery 
said,  that  Extra  readers  are  bilingual 
themselves  to  a  surprising  degree. 

A  just-completed  study  by  the 
Small  Business  Institute  of  DePaul 
University  found  that,  while  80%  of 
the  readership  bear  Hispanic  sur¬ 
names  and  52%  prefer  to  read  ads  in 
Spanish,  about  half  of  those  readers 
also  occasionally  read  articles  and  ads 
in  English.  Similarly,  of  those  who 
prefer  ads  in  English,  about  half  occa¬ 
sionally  read  the  Spanish-language 
ads  and  stories. 

The  DePaul  University  survey  also 
found  something  that  appeals  to  His¬ 
paniMedia:  Extra  readers  trace  their 
roots  to  a  number  of  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

About  45%  of  Extra  readers  are 
Mexican  or  of  Mexican  descent;  28% 
Puerto  Rican;  5%  Central  or  South 
American;  and  about  2%  Cuban. 

By  contrast,  most  other  Chicago 
Spanish-language  papers  appeal 
almost  exclusively  to  either  the  Mexi- 
can-American  or  Puerto  Rican  com¬ 
munities. 

“We  were  attracted  to  Chicago  be- 
{See  CHAIN  on  page  35) 
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Editors  admit  gay  coverage  needs  improvement 


News  coverage  of  gay  and  lesbian 
topics,  especially  those  unrelated  to 
AIDS,  needs  improvement,  a  survey 
of  top  editors  finds. 

The  survey  by  two  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Ohio  University’s  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism,  found 
senior  editors  are  quite  critical  of  their 
own  paper’s  coverage  of  gays  and 
lesbians. 

For  instance,  fully  60%  rated  their 
newspaper’s  overall  coverage  of  gay 
and  lesbian  issues  as  either  fair  or 
poor.  Just  4%  considered  their  cov- 
age  excellent. 

Editors  were  even  more  self-criti¬ 
cal  when  they  were  asked  to  rate  their 
coverage  of  gay  and  lesbian  lifestyles. 
More  than  three-quarters — 77% — 
ranked  their  coverage  as  fair  or  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  top  editors 
believe  they  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
covering  AIDS.  Some  70%  rated  their 
own  AIDS  coverage  as  good  or 
excellent. 

The  survey  also  found  some  inter¬ 
esting  disparities  between  the  top  edi¬ 


Special  edition 

On  Feb.  15,  replicas  of  the  Nina, 
Pinta,  and  Santa  Maria,  the  three  car¬ 
avels  that  carried  explorer  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  and  his  entourage  to 
the  New  World  500  years  ago,  docked 
in  the  Port  of  Miami,  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily  Diario  Las  Americas  in 
Miami  announced. 

The  paper  published  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Budapest  program 
teaches  skiiis 

The  American  Journalism  Center, 
Budapest,  plans  to  offer  four  new 
workshops  for  working  journalists  and 
students  in  Hungary. 

The  courses,  slated  to  begin  in 
February,  are  to  include  trends  in  de¬ 
sign,  typography,  and  layout,  a  desk¬ 
top  publishing  course  for  advanced 
students,  and  two  courses  on  newspa¬ 
per  management,  including  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  distribution,  and  bud¬ 
geting. 

The  AJCB  is  a  project  of  the 
University  of  Maryland’s  College  of 
Journalism  and  is  funded  by  the 
International  Media  Fund. 


tors  and  their  gay  and  lesbian  report¬ 
ers. 

Assistant  professors  Joseph  Bernt 
and  Marilyn  Greenwald  asked  the  edi¬ 
tors  the  same  questions  that  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  posed  to  gay  and  lesbian  jour¬ 
nalists  in  a  1990  survey. 

While  the  ASNE  study  showed  that 
31%  of  gay  and  lesbian  reporters  con¬ 
sider  the  term  “homosexual”  to  be  a 
pejorative,  only  1 1  %  of  senior  editors 
polled  by  the  Scripps  j-school  believe 
the  word  is  offensive. 

Similarly,  while  68%  of  gay  and 
lesbian  journalists  told  ASNE  that 
they  preferred  the  terms  “gay  and  les¬ 
bian,”  just  36%  of  top  editors  prefer 
that  terminology. 

“Much  of  the  editors’  responses 
indicates  a  lack  of  knowledge  about 
what  gays  and  lesbians  prefer,”  Bemt 
said.  “There  seems  to  be  little  com¬ 
munication  about  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  between  the  senior  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  reporters  who  are  known 
to  be  gay.  We  find  it  odd  that  editors 


aren’t  talking  with  their  most  trusted 
sources  —  their  own  staffers.” 

Top  editors  are  also  clearly  uncom¬ 
fortable  about  how  to  handle  AIDS  in 
obituaries  or  the  “outing”  of  public  or 
private  figures,  the  survey  found. 

In  general,  the  top  editors  believe 
that  reporting  a  person’s  sexual  orien¬ 
tation  depends  on  the  person’s  fame, 
the  survey  found. 

A  majority  of  editors  said  they  did 
not  consider  reporting  a  public  fig¬ 
ure’s  sexual  orientation  to  be  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy. 

Fame  also  plays  a  role  in  mentioning 
AIDS  in  obituaries,  the  survey  found. 

Most  editors  indicated  they  were 
more  likely  to  report  AIDS  as  a  cause 
of  death  for  public  figures,  while 
relying  on  the  preferences  of  the 
deceased’s  family  in  the  case  of  pri¬ 
vate  citizens. 

Bemt  and  Greenwald  surveyed  227 
managing  editors,  city/metro  editors 
and  news  editors  from  202  newspa¬ 
pers,  ranging  from  small  to  large  cir¬ 
culations. 
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High  Court  refuses 
to  hear  libel  appeal 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  without  comment 
to  order  a  new  trial  in  which  two  policemen  and  a  prosecu¬ 
tor  lost  a  15-year-old  libel  suit  against  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

The  plaintiffs  won  a  $4.5  million  award  in  the  trial  court 
but  the  verdict  was  overturned  on  appeal. 

The  suit  stemmed  from  1976  stories  about  a  murder 
conviction  in  connection  with  gangland  violence  in  San 
Francisco’s  Chinatown. 

The  stories  alleged  that  peijured  and  misleading  testi¬ 
mony  was  used  to  convict  Richard  Lee  for  a  1972  murder. 
The  newspaper  was  sued  by  Pierre  Merle,  an  assistant 
prosecutor  at  Lee’s  trial  and  two  police  officers,  Frank 
McCoy  and  Edward  Erdelatz. 


Voice  mall  booms 

Boston  Phoenix  publisher  and  radio  station  owner  Ste¬ 
phen  Mindich  says  his  voice  communications  company  is 
the  fastest-growing  part  of  his  business. 

Mindich  said  in  an  interview  that  his  Tele-Publishing 
Inc.  has  enjoyed  soaring  revenues  since  it  took  its  voice 
mail  system  for  personal  advertising  into  national  licens¬ 
ing. 

The  Personal  Call  system,  developed  with  Lynx  Com¬ 
munications  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  started  in  the  Phoenix, 
an  alternative  weekly,  in  late  1988  and  was  immediately 
successful,  he  said.  It  expanded  to  his  Phoenix  Newpaper 
in  Providence,  R.L,  and  worked  well  there  before 


expanding  nationally  through  the  Association  of  Alterna¬ 
tive  Newsweeklies.  Now  used  by  89  weeklies,  monthlies, 
and  shoppers,  it  includes  a  few  daily  newspapers  and  UHF 
television  stations  as  licensees. 

Tele-Publishing  revenues  have  skyrocketed  from  about 
$500,000  in  1989,  to  over  $3  million  in  1990,  to  nearly  $12 
million  last  year,  Mindich  said. 

“This  is  tremendously  successful,”  he  said. 

The  system  allows  people  who  read  personal  ads  in  the 
newspaper  to  call — at  the  Phoenix  they  pay  $1.49  a  min¬ 
ute — and  leave  a  recorded  message  for  the  advertiser. 
Advertisers,  who  get  voice  mail  included  in  the  price  of  the 
ad,  use  the  messages  in  deciding  whether  to  respond. 

A  new  feature  allows  callers  to  place  their  own  voice  ad 
on  the  system,  but  they  have  to  pay  in  order  to  access 
messages  left  in  response  to  their  ads. 

Mindich,  who  is  developing  new  voice  products,  said 
newspapers  “have  not  begun  to  explore  the  potential  of 
voice  information.”  — George  Garneau 

Appeals  court  upholds 
libel  suit  dismissal 

A  federal  appeals  panel  has  upheld  protection  for  news¬ 
paper  opinion  columns  in  which  the  columnist  disclosed 
facts  supporting  his  views. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  in 
Boston  upheld  the  dismissal  of  a  libel  suit  filed  against  the 
Boston  Globe  by  the  Phantom  Touring  Co.,  a  theater 
group. 

Phantom  accused  the  Globe  of  defaming  the  troup  in  a 
1989  series  by  theater  critic  Kevin  Kelly. 

Kelly’s  columns  suggested  that  the  company  contrib- 


Wishing  You  Weren’t  Here.  If  you’re  a  publisher,  the  only  way  you  want  to 


visit  the  Supreme  Court  these  days  is  as  a  tourist.  Predictions  vary,  of  course,  but  it’s 
evident  that  a  libel  hearing  before  this  newly- constituted  Court  is  not  going  to  be  a  day 
at  the  beach.  But  lest  you  think  the  odds  are  against  you  being  here,  know  this: 
the  number  of  libel  cases  in  any  court  is  on  the  rise.  And  more  of  them  are  getting  to 
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uted  to  and  benefited  from  confusion  between  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber’s  successful  Broadway  hit  The  Phantom  of 
the  Opera  and  Phantom  Touring’s  less  successful 
musical  comedy  version  of  the  show. 

Judge  Frank  M.  Coffin  said  in  a  17-page  decision  that  the 
company’s  claim  was  groundless. 

Because  Kelly  fully  disclosed  the  unchallenged  facts 
underlying  his  judgment.  Coffin  said,  the  suit  differed 
“fundamentally”  from  Milkovich  v.  Lorain  Journal,  in 
which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  statements  in 
opinion  columns  are  not  protected  if  they  can  be  proved 
false. 


SPLC  charges  crime  coverup 
continues  on  campus 

The  Student  Press  Law  Center  has  charged  that  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Secretary  of  Education 
Lamar  Alexander  are  continuing  to  frustrate  the  attempts 
of  student  journalists  seeking  information  about  crime  on 
college  campuses. 

The  SPLC  and  three  student  journalists  have  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  the  department,  charging  that  it  thwarted 
the  efforts  of  student  journalists  to  get  information  about 
campus  crime  by  threatening  to  withdraw  funding  from 
schools  that  provided  such  information  to  student  jour¬ 
nalists.  Judge  Stanley  Harris  granted  an  SPLC  motion  for 
a  preliminary  injunction,  finding  that  the  plaintiffs  would 
likely  be  successful. 

The  latest  charge  from  the  SPLC  follows  a  motion  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  have  the  case  dismissed 
because,  according  to  SPLC,  disclosure  of  the  names  of 


students  arrested  by  campus  police  could  have  “ill 
effects.” 

In  a  release  from  SPLC,  executive  director  Mark  Good¬ 
man  noted  that  several  students  have  called  the  center 
because  their  schools  continue  to  deny  them  access  to 
police  records,  despite  the  injunction. 


UPl  offers  access 
via  computer  service 

United  Press  International  has  introduced  a  new  service 
that  allows  any  media  organization,  corporation  or  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  with  a  computer  modem  to  access  its 
current  story  files  electronically  and  retrieve  information 
they  select. 

Users  of  UPI-SelectNEWS  pay  a  one-time  $25  access 
fee,  with  prices  for  retrieval  ranging  from  $20  to  $125  per 
story  for  newspapers,  depending  on  weekly  circulation. 
Other  than  a  per-minute  telephone  usage  charge,  there  is 
no  additional  fee  if  a  caller  does  not  select  a  story. 

There  is  no  charge  for  UPI  subscribers  to  scan  various 
report  menus,  call  up  story  abstracts,  or  view  the  entire 
story  schedule  of  any  report  they  want  to  see. 

The  various  schedules,  or  budgets,  also  can  be  faxed  to 
editors  who  want  to  know  what  is  available  before  calling 
the  service,  with  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $35  a  month, 
depending  on  the  service  requested. 

UPI-SelectNEWS  offers  major  stories  of  the  day  from 
various  state,  national,  and  international  files.  Feature 
stories  and  columns  will  be  available  for  one  week  on  a  per 
story  basis. 


the  jury,  too.  Yes,  it’s  tempting  to  cut  costs  on  everything.  But  this  is  no  time  to  cut 
comers  on  your  libel  insurance.  For  25  years.  Mutual  Insurance  has  been  helping  ANPA 
members  publish  not  perish.  Our  phone  number  is  (809)  292-7633.  This  is  j^^^tMal 
perhaps  a  supremely  appropriate  time  to  call.  Insurance  Company  ▼  I 
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Book  reviews 


Publishers  who 
wear  political 
hats— why  not? 

The  Publisher-Public  Official:  Real 
or  Imagined  Conflict  of  Interest?  Don 
Sneed,  Daniel  Riffe.  (Praeger,  One 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010).  144  pages.  $39.95. 

This  book  is  not  about  the  little 
questions  of  conflict  of  interest 
between  politics  and  the  media,  such 
as  whether  a  media  person  should 
belong  to  or  have  a  leadership  role  in  a 
civic,  fraternal,  church  or  synagogue, 
a  political  group,  or  be  involved  in  an 
issue  such  as  abortion. 

This  book  is  a  study  of  the  big  fish  in 
the  pond,  the  publishers-editors  who 
hold  a  highly  visible  elective  office, 
from  the  state  legislature  to  county 
sheriff.  The  authors  even  remind  the 
reader  that  newspaper  or  magazine 
editors  have  run  for  president,  with 
one  of  them  winning,  Warren  Hard¬ 
ing,  editor  in  Marion,  Ohio.  Others 
included  James  Birney,  Horace 
Greeley,  Robert  La  Follette,  Henry 
Wallace. 

Then  there  was  the  respected  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  Emporia,  Kan., 
editor  who  ran  for  governor  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  William  Randolph  Hearst 
who  ran  for  governor  of  New  York 
and  about  everything  else  and  was 
elected  to  Congress.  Henry  Ray¬ 
mond,  founder  of  the  New  York 
Times,  served  as  chair  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee  and  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Joseph  Pulitzer  even  served  in 
the  Missouri  state  Legislature. 

The  authors  examine  in  depth  the 
publishers  who  buckled  down  signifi¬ 
cant  political  jobs  in  Cullman,  Ala.; 
Golconda,  III.;  Clinton,  Mo.;  War¬ 
saw,  Mo.;  and  Jackson,  Mo.  These  pub¬ 
lishers  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  sheriff,  mayor,  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  member  of  the 
state  assembly,  and  in  other  positions. 

While  most  would  think  that  politi¬ 
cal  office  and  the  role  of  an  editor 
should  be  separate,  the  authors  find 
the  area  is  grayer  than  one  might 
think.  They  look  at  social  responsibil¬ 
ity  theory  and  the  codes  of  news  orga¬ 
nizations  and  societies  and  find  that 
they  are  not  specific  on  the  matter. 
However,  some  of  the  codes  seem  to 
oppose  the  dual  role  on  the  ground 
that  an  editor  cannot  be  a  watchdog  if 
in  office. 

But  then  the  authors  point  out  that 


media  being  a  watchdog  or  a  Fourth 
Estate  of  government  can  be  a  dis¬ 
puted  role.  They  note  that  the  watch¬ 
dog  role  is  only  one  role  among 
others,  such  as  entertainment,  pre¬ 
senting  a  free  market  of  ideas,  and 
networking  people  in  a  community. 

In  the  studies  of  the  five  communi¬ 
ties  with  publishers  in  dual  roles,  the 
authors  cite  examples  where  access — 
a  closeness  to  government — helps  in 
coverage.  The  authors  also  present 
examples  of  cover-up  and  selected 
coverage  when  an  issue  touched  on 
the  elected  role  of  the  publisher. 

Concluding,  the  authors  ask,  “Is 
the  booster-type  publisher  ...  or  the 
firebrand-type  .  .  .  more  socially 
responsible”  than  the  publisher  as 
elected  official? 

An  appendix  presents  a  roster  of 
publisher-public  officials  in  33  states. 

Sneed  is  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  Riffe  is  a  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

*  *  * 

Live  From  Baghdad:  Gathering 
News  at  Ground  Zero.  Robert  Wiener. 
(Doubleday,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10103).  303  pages.  $22. 

For  those  who  think  being  a  foreign 
or  war  correspondent  is  one  glorious 
affair,  this  book  is  an  antidote. 

The  job  of  Wiener,  producer  for 
Cable  News  Network  in  Baghdad  in 
the  months  leading  up  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  its  opening  days,  dealt 
mostly  with  logistics,  staffing,  equip¬ 
ment — he  introduces  a  good  bit  of  tv 
jargon — and  schedules. 

The  book  is  primarily  an  ongoing 
dialogue  between  Wiener,  Iraqi  offi¬ 
cials,  and  Wiener’s  colleagues,  among 
them  Bernard  Shaw,  John  Holliman, 
Peter  Arnett,  and  various  techni¬ 
cians.  A  lot  of  space  is  given  to  the 
wrenching  decisions  about  who  will 
stay  as  war  nears  and  who  will  leave. 

Wiener,  who  has  survived  other 
war  hot  spots,  comes  through  as  a 
likable  guy  and  is  probably  a  very 
humble  fellow,  but  a  book  of  this 
“gee,  I  was  there”  genre  can’t  help 
but  be  a  little  self-serving.  Wiener 
helps  that  view  along  a  bit.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  “  ‘Hi,  Ted,’  I  said,  doing  my  best 
to  sound  casual.”  Ted  Turner  re¬ 
sponds:  “  ‘You’re  doin’  a  helluva  job 
over  there,  Robert.  Congratulations!’  ” 

Even  as  Wiener  deals  with  such 
things  as  a  flyaway  (portable  tv  trans¬ 
mitter),  a  four-wire  (a  telephone  set¬ 


up  to  Atlanta)  and  INMARSAT  (a 
suitcase-sized  satellite  phone)  and 
other  things,  the  book  has  its 
moments. 

Like  a  different  kind  of  “flyaway”: 

“1  had  barely  taken  a  step  when  a 
deafening  explosion,  louder  than  any¬ 
thing  I  had  ever  heard  before,  shat¬ 
tered  the  plate  glass  and  sent  me  hur¬ 
tling  across  the  bar.  In  that  brief 
instant  I  was  literallly  picked  up  and 
thrown  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Best  of  Photojournalism/16: 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Pictures  of 
the  Year.  The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
(Running  Press,  125  S.  22nd  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  19103).  240  pages. 
$19.95. 

One  of  the  funniest  pictures  in  the 
latest  collection  of  the  annual  Picture 
of  the  Year  competition  sponsored  by 
the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  shows 
a  priest  in  his  white  vestments  out  in 
the  field  presumably  blessing  the 
hounds,  horses,  and  hunters.  One  dog 
in  the  foreground  by  himself  has  a  leg 
lifted  peeing  on  the  back  of  the  cler¬ 
ic’s  robe. 

This  was  the  first-place  winner  by 
Fritz  Hoffmann  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Feature  Picture  category.  In 
the  same  vein,  in  a  Kansas  winning 
photo,  a  police  officer  has  pulled  over 
a  car  and  is  talking  to  mom  and  dad  as 
the  kid  pees  into  the  ditch. 

In  the  same  newspaper  feature  cat¬ 
egory,  a  Pittsburgh  Press  photogra¬ 
pher  captures  a  boy  shoring  up  cour¬ 
age  to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date.  A  Reuters 
photographer  captures  a  mass 
scramble  up  a  structure  during  the 
running  of  the  bulls  in  Segovia,  Spain. 
In  a  somber  vein,  a  Romanian  couple 
carry  a  coffin  and  a  grave  cross  to  a 
Bucharest  hospital  to  claim  the  body 
of  their  child. 

A  special  section  on  the  newspaper 
photographer  of  the  year  (1990)  fea¬ 
tures  the  work  of  Paul  Kuroda,  of  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register,  as 
he  captures  the  plight  of  illegal  immi¬ 
grants  among  other  topics.  A  section 
of  the  work  of  the  magazine  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  year,  James  Nachtwey,  of 
Magnum,  includes  death  in  Burma, 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Afghanistan. 

—  Hiley  Ward 
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Quick  transition  for  journaiism  interns 


By  Ken  Klein 

Laurie  Lande  signed  up  for  a  col¬ 
lege  class  on  “foreign  correspon¬ 
dence.”  A  year  later,  she  was  cover¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  war  as  an  intern.  Now,  at 
age  23,  she  is  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Her  quick  transition  from  class¬ 
room  to  correspondent  highlights  a 
little-known  facet  of  journalism 
internships:  some  of  the  best  are  over¬ 
seas. 

“On  my  second  day  on  the  job,  I 
was  on  a  British  warship  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,”  says  Lande,  a  ’90  gradu¬ 
ate  from  Ohio  University’s  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism. 

Lande’s  ticket  to  the  Middle  East 
was  a  three-month  internship  at  Gulf 
News,  an  English-language  daily  in 
Dubai.  She  stayed  a  year,  also  string¬ 
ing  for  the  Associated  Press  and  U.S. 
dailies. 

Late  this  summer,  Lande  was  state¬ 
side,  lining  up  foreign  work.  Now 
she’s  back  in  Dubai — the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  journalist  based  there,  she  says. 
Expect  to  hear  her  on  National  Public 
Radio  and  see  her  name  in  major 
newspapers. 

Lande  was  part  of  a  tiny  group  of 
interns  who  helped  cover  the  Gulf 
war. 

Intern  Juli  Klyce  (’90  grad,  Ohio 
State)  was  on  her  way  to  work  in 
August  1990  at  the  Kuwait  Times 
when  she  learned  the  Iraqis  had 


(Klein  was  an  AP  intern  in  Tel  Aviv 
in  1976-77  and  is  currently  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  U.S.  Senator  Bob  Graham.) 

Yugoslavia  deadly 
for  journalists 

Journalists  are  dying  faster  in  the 
ethnic  fighting  in  Yugoslavia  than  in 
any  other  conflict  in  recent  history, 
according  to  the  Committee  to  Pro¬ 
tect  Journalists. 

CPJ  says  22  journalists  have  been 
killed  or  are  missing  in  the  eight 
months  since  fighting  broke  out  last 
June  between  the  Serbian  majority 
and  successionist  Croats. 

“Other  conflicts  have  been  more 
deadly  [for  journalists],  but  not  in  this 
period  of  time,”  said  CPJ  researcher 
Allison  Jernow  in  New  York. 

None  of  the  dead  were  Americans. 
Most  were  tv  or  still  photographers 
working  for  European  news  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Intern  Laurie  Lande  on  an  Italian 
frigate  in  October  1990.  Last  year 
she  covered  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 


invaded.  That  night,  Aug.  2,  was  the 
most  frightening  of  her  life. 

“It  was  scary  as  a  person,  exciting 
as  a  journalist,”  she  explains. 

Dressed  as  an  Arab,  Klyce  fled  10 
days  later  in  a  caravan  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  She  finished  her  internship 
safely  in  Dubai.  Klyce,  24,  is  now  a 
reporter  at  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star. 

Intern  Aldo  Svaldi  (’90  master’s 
grad,  Missouri)  helped  cover  the  war 
from  the  Dhahran  bureau  of  the  Arab 
News,  the  largest  English-language 
paper  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  impact  of 
a  missile  explosion  two  kilometers 
away  shook  his  hotel. 

Svaldi  was  part  of  a  press  convoy 
that  entered  Kuwait  City  the  night 
before  liberation.  Svaldi,  25,  is  back 
in  hometown  Denver,  looking  for  a 
reporting  job.  His  career  goal:  to  be  a 
foreign  correspondent. 

The  National  Council  on  U.S.- 
Arab  Relations,  based  in  Washington, 
sent  these  interns  to  English-language 
publications  in  the  Arab  world  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  tribute  to  the  late  Los 
Angeles  Times  correspondent  Joe 
Alex  Morris.  The  Times  helps  pay  for 
the  program. 

Several  j-schools  offer  various 
forms  of  academic  and/or  field  experi¬ 
ence  abroad,  including  Missouri, 
Boston  University,  and  Syracuse. 
Ohio  University  has  placed  110  in¬ 
terns  in  overseas  bureaus  in  two 
decades. 

Internships  have  opened  the  elite 
field  of  foreign  journalism  for  some  of 
America’s  top  correspondents: 

•  Bill  Branigin  of  the  Washington 
Post  foreign  service  was  an  intern  in 
1973  with  UPI  in  Europe. 

•  Jack  Reed,  UPI  assistant  general 
manager  for  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  interned  for  UPI  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1980. 

•  Gary  Putka  interned  with  the  AP 
in  Israel  in  1975.  Since  overseas 


assignments  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Putka  has  been  the  Journal’s 
education  writer  based  in  Boston. 

Educators  say  foreign  internships 
are  more  successful  in  large  bureaus 
vs.  one-person  outposts.  Other  fun¬ 
damentals:  pre-internship  training, 
language  skills,  and  a  sense  of  adven¬ 
ture. 

Lande  studied  “foreign  corespon- 
dence”  at  Ohio  University.  The 
course  amounts  to  simulation  train¬ 
ing,  i.e.,  think  foreign. 

For  Lande,  that  was  easy.  The  hard 
part:  telling  her  parents  she  was  going 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  immediately  after 
Saddam’s  troops  had  invaded  Kuwait. 

USA  Weekend 
adds  another 

With  the  addition  of  Tulsa  World,  a 
daily  Oklahoma  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  241,478,  USA  Weekend 
has  achieved  a  record  number  of  car¬ 
rier  newspapers,  356. 

In  the  past  12  months,  USA 
Weekend  gained  43  new  newspaper 
partners. 


NEEDTO  FILL  THAT 
OPENING  NOW? 

LOOKING  FOR  THAT 
NEW  JOB? 


Call  Jobs  For  Journalists 

(317)653-3333 

We  offer: 

Q  Nationwide  job  referral 

□  Diverse  job  listings  —  entry 
level  to  upper  management, 
print  and  broadcast 

□  No  charge  to  employers 
(Six-month  search  fee  for  job 
seekers  —  only  $25) 

SPJ/Jobs  for  Journalists 
P.O.  Box  77 

Greencastle,  IN  46135-0077 


Another  service  for  members  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
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Michael  Vanacore 


Belinda  Frank 


Jane  Eisner 


Fred  Mann 


William  Ward 


The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
announced  the  reorganization  of  its 
marketing  function  aimed  at  new 
business  development,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  appointments. 

Michael  Vanacore,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  and  earlier  ad 
director  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  was  promoted  to  ad  director 
at  the  Courant;  Gene  Tye,  formerly 
circulation  director,  now  serves  as 
director  of  marketing  and  business 
development;  Robert  Sproat,  for¬ 
merly  ad  manager  who  earlier  was 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  is  director  of 
commercial  sales;  Richard  Bren¬ 
ner,  formerly  marketing  services 
manager,  was  named  manager  of  new 
business  development;  Kevin 
McCourt,  formerly  circulation 
direct  sales  manager,  now  serves  as 
manager  for  electronic  marketing; 
and  David  Dubnanski,  formerly  ad 
design  and  production  manager,  is 
marketing  support  manager. 


Geoffrey  Gevalt,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  (juincy.  Mass., 
Patriot-Ledger,  recently  was  named 
business  editor  at  the  Beacon  Journal 
in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Gevalt  has  worked  as  editor  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Boston  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  and  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Associated  Press,  Institutional 
Investor  magazine,  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald  and  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Maine)  Daily  Sun. 

Jim  Kavanagh,  who  has  served  as 
assistant  copy  desk  chief  at  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  News  Sentinel  and 
news  editor  of  Capital  Times  maga¬ 
zine  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  now  is  copy 
editor  in  Akron. 

Belinda  Frank,  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  telephone  sales  manager,  is 
appointed  assistant  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Sue  Burkey,  formerly  benefits 
administrator  in  the  employee  rela¬ 
tions  department,  was  named  benefits 
manager. 


William  “Butch”  Ward,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  managing  editor  for 
features  and  earlier  New  Jersey  editor 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
been  appointed  metropolitan  editor. 
He  succeeds  Steve  Seplow,  who 
becomes  the  paper’s  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent  next  year. 

Ward  previously  was  with  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun. 

Jane  Eisner,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  editor  and  previously  a  foreign 
correspondent.  City  Hall  bureau  chief 
and  member  of  the  editorial  board  at 
the  Inquirer,  was  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  features, 
responsible  for  the  Daily  Magazine, 
Food  and  Family/Fashion  sections. 

Fred  Mann,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Inquirer’s  Sunday  magazine,  now  is 
assistant  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures,  responsible  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment,  View  and  Travel  sections  and 
the  Sunday  magazine. 

Avery  Rome,  formerly  managing 
editor  for  the  Sunday  magazine,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mann  as  editor. 


Mary  Beth  Hesse,  formerly  proj¬ 
ects  manager  of  the  Columbine  Com¬ 
munity  Courier  in  Littleton,  Colo., 
has  been  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  free-distribution  weekly 
paper. 

Hesse  has  served  as  circulation 
director  of  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News  and  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
for  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va., 
and  in  circulation  and  advertising 
management  positions  at  the  Tri  City 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 


John  M.  Hoey,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  New  York-based 
daily  international  trade  and  transpor¬ 
tation  paper  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  circulation  for  the  JoC  and  its  sister 
publication,  the  weekly  transporta¬ 
tion  newsmagazine  Traffic  World. 


William  Lavner,  formerly  ad 
director  of  Traffic  World,  now  serves 
as  its  vice  president  of  advertising. 

Earlier,  Lavner  was  district  sales 
manager  for  Traffic  Management 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

George  Radosevich,  formerly 
vice  president  of  operations  at  the 
Fall  River  (N.J.)  Herald  News,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  paper. 

Radosevich  previously  was  in  cir¬ 
culation  posts  with  the  Troy,  N.Y., 
Record,  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Houston  Post. 


Terry  McCarrick,  formerly 
director  of  financial  services  at  Flor¬ 
ida  Today  in  Melbourne,  now  is  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 


John  F.  Evans,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  for  Neighbor 
Newspapers  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  is  the 
new  ad  director  at  the  St.  Augustine 
(Fla.)  Record. 

Previously,  Evans  held  several  ad¬ 
vertising  posts  with  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and 
the  Statesman  Journal  in  Salem,  Ore. 
*  *  * 

Ronald  Mulder,  formerly  group 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  Market  Opinion 
Research  of  Detroit,  has  joined  the 
Minneapolis-based  newspaper  re¬ 
search  operation  MORI  Research  as 
its  executive  vice  president. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jeanie  Enyart,  formerly  director 
of  classified  advertising  with  USA 
Today,  now  is  classified  ad  manager 
for  the  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  Press 
Democrat. 

Earlier,  Enyart  was  vice  president 
of  telemarketing  for  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  in  New  York  and 
held  several  sales,  supervisory  and 
training  positions  at  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 
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William  Knittle,  who  has  served 
in  several  positions  at  the  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  its  sister  paper,  the  Am¬ 
herst  (Mass.)  Bulletin,  recently 
was  named  retail  advertising  manager 
in  Northampton. 

Donna  F.  Duprey,  formerly  an  ad 
representative  and  special  editions 
coordinator  with  the  DHG,  now  is  co¬ 
op  ad  manager  for  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Blethen,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  corporate  marketing  man¬ 
ager  of  Blethen  Corp.,  Seattle,  a 
majority  voting  shareholder  of  the 
Seattle  Times  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Seattle  Times  and  representative  for 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has 
been  elected  to  the  STC  board  of 
directors. 


Paul  del  Toro,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  information  services  manager  for 
Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  has 
joined  Saxe  Marketing  Inc.  of  New 
York  as  its  director  of  client  services. 


Dean  H.  Eisner,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  London-based  mar¬ 
ket  research  company  AGB  Market 
Information,  has  been  appointed 
managing  director  of  international 
development  for  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc.,  Atlanta,  based  in  London. 

Eisner  earlier  was  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  AGBMI-related  operation 
AGB  Surveys,  general  manager  of 
consumer  telecommunications  busi¬ 
ness  for  Sony  Corp.,  Tokyo,  and  in 
marketing  and  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  posts  with  CBS  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  General  Electric  Co.  of  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


Susan  Garlock,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.Y.)  Journal,  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Auburn,  N.Y.,  Citizen. 
She  succeeds  David  Figura,  who 
was  appointed  a  regional  editor  with 
the  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record. 


Richard  R.  Stone,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  the  Atlanta  regional 
market  of  USA  Today,  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  He  succeeds 
W.  Howard  Bronson,  who  recently 
resigned. 

Stone  earlier  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  USA  Today’s  Chicago 
regional  market,  general  manager  for 
the  paper’s  Dallas  and  Nashville 
regional  markets  and  in  circulation 
management  posts  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Miami  Herald. 
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Joy  Brigham  Taylor,  formerly 
marketing  specialist  for  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Group  in  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  a  subsidiary  of  Capital 
Cities/ABC  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
promoted  to  creative  director.  She 
also  serves  as  the  art  director  and 
designer  of  all  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  collateral  and  sales  materials 
for  the  group’s  national  sales  division. 

4i 

David  Robb,  formerly  a  staffer  with 
the  daily  entertainment  industry 
newspaper  Variety,  recently  was 
named  senior  labor/legal  reporter  for 
the  daily  entertainment  trade  paper 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Reporter. 

Robb  had  worked  for  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Reporter  previous  to  joining 
Variety,  and  earlier  was  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 


Kevin  D.  Senie,  formerly  vice 
president  of  finance  for  a  group  of 
special  interest  magazines  and  direct 
mail  book  operations  owned  by  Time- 
Warner  Inc.,  New  York,  is  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Senie  was  controller  and  treasurer 
of  Time  Inc.  before  its  merger  with 
Warner  Communications;  he  has  also 
served  as  senior  vice  president  of 
finance  and  administration  with  the 
cable  television  concern  Home  Box 
Office  Inc.,  New  York. 

T.  Bahnson  Stanley  III,  formerly 
vice  president  of  corporate  finance 
with  the  Virginia-based  regional 
investment  banking  and  brokerage 
firm  Scott  &  Stringfellow  Investment 
Corp.,  was  named  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  development  at  Landmark. 

Previous  to  his  stint  with  S«&SIC, 
Stanley  held  several  posts  with  Land¬ 
mark,  including  new  ventures  ana¬ 
lyst,  director  of  cable  marketing  for 
the  cable  operation  the  Weather 
Channel  and  director  of  business 
development  for  the  broadcasting  and 
video  enterprises  division. 

*  *  * 

Bill  James,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Roseville,  Calif.,  Press- 
Tribune,  recently  was  appointed  to 
the  same  post  at  the  West  County 
Times,  Richmond,  Calif.,  the  papers’ 
parent  company  Lesher  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif., 
announced. 

James  earlier  served  as  a  reporter, 
sports  editor,  city  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  Roseville. 

*  *  >|E 

Ginny  Kopas,  formerly  deputy 
managing  editor  of  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat ,  has  been 
named  editor  for  the  East  Newspaper 
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group  of  Gateway  Publications,  Mon¬ 
roeville,  Pa. 

Kopas  previously  was  editor  of  the 
Irwin,  Pa.,  Standard-Observer,  news 
editor  of  the  weekly  newspaper  group 
Community  News  of  Penn  Hills,  Pa., 
and  a  consultant  overseeing  the  edito¬ 
rial  operation  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.) 
Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Darin  Bunch,  formerly  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  news 
editor. 

David  K.  Williams,  formerly  a 
sports  staff  writer  with  the  Sun-Star 
and  earlier  sports  editor  for  the  Daily 
Independent  in  Ridgecrest,  Calif., 
and  the  semiweekly  Los  Banos 
(Calif.)  Enterprise,  now  serves  as 
assistant  sports  editor  in  Merced. 


Zos  Monzon,  formerly  single  copy 
sales  manager  of  the  Washington 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  the  paper’s  new  state  circulation 
division. 

Previously,  Monzon  was  single 
copy  zone  manager  and  single  copy 
suburban  zone  manager  at  the  Times, 
route  manager  for  the  Washington 
Star  and  worked  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

John  Tribble,  formerly  regional 
manager  for  the  defunct  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  succeeds  Monzon  as  single 
copy  sales  manager. 

Tribble  has  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  USA  Today. 

*  *  * 

Gina  Lubrano,  formerly  a  San 
Diego  Union  editorial  staff  member, 
has  been  named  readers’  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  newly  combined  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune. 

Lubrano  succeeds  William  Stroth¬ 
ers,  the  Union’s  previous  representa¬ 
tive. 

Before  joining  the  Union,  Lubrano 
worked  for  the  San  Jose  Post- 
Record,  the  Burlingame  Advance- 
Star  and  the  Oceanside  Blade-Tri¬ 
bune,  all  in  California. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Hunter,  formerly  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  at  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  now  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Pacifica  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Hunter  earlier  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  art  critic  for  the  Key  West  (Fla.) 
Citizen. 


OBITUARIES 


Bradford  Dunham  Ansley  Jr., 
73,  one  of  the  Associated  Press’  first 
broadcast  writers  and  earlier  a 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
radio  stations  in  Georgia  and  Florida, 
died  Jan.  30  after  a  long  illness. 

Ansley  later  worked  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  development  for  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  C.  Brightman,  80,  who 
covered  Washington,  D.C.,  for  both 
the  print  and  broadcast  media,  died 
Jan.  29  after  suffering  from 
emphysema. 

Brightman  worked  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
KSD  radio  in  St.  Louis,  as  a  press 
officer  during  World  War  II,  deputy 
chairman  for  public  affairs  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in 
the  mid-1950s,  managing  editor  of 
Democratic  Digest  magazine  and  a 
consultant  on  election  returns  and 
national  convention  coverage  for 
ABC  and  CBS. 

*  *  * 

Martin  L.  Dibner,  80,  an  author, 
painter  and  sculptor  who  wrote  re¬ 
views  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  died 
Jan.  11  in  Casco,  Maine. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Harvey,  80,  a  former  fine 
arts  editor  and  music  critic  for  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  died  Jan. 
31. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  R.  Kellogg  Hayden,  93,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  the  defunct 
Deep  River,  Conn.,  weekly  the  New 
Era,  died  Jan.  27  in  Waterford,  Conn. 
*  *  * 

Gerald  V.  Hern,  80,  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  sports  editor  and  columnist  for 
the  defunct  Boston  Post  and  later  a 
public  relations  executive  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  died  Jan.  16  in  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Wanda  Mary  Jablonski,  71 ,  who, 
while  working  as  a  messenger  for  the 
New  York-based  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  the  1940s,  was  tipped  by  a 
Venezuelan  official  about  the  im¬ 
pending  formation  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun¬ 
tries,  or  OPEC,  according  to  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  report,  died  of  heart  fail¬ 
ure  Jan.  28. 

Jablonski  went  on  to  assume  the 
posts  of  oil  editor  for  the  JoC  and 
senior  editor  of  Petroleum  Week 
magazine.  She  later  founded  Petro¬ 
leum  Intelligence  Weekly. 


Conrad  “Connie”  Kaplan,  61, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Kaplan  (La.)  Herald,  died  of  cancer 
Jan.  27. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Bob  Kuptz,  52,  director  of  sub¬ 
scriber  services  with  the  Inland  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Bulletin  in  Ontario,  Calif., 
who  earlier  worked  for  the  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal,  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
Gazette- Journal,  the  Boulder,  Colo., 
Daily  Camera,  the  Columbus,  Ga., 
Ledger-Enquirer,  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  the  Beacon  Journal, 
Akron,  Ohio,  died  Jan.  28. 

*  *  * 

Edward  A.  Laycock,  91,  retired 
literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  25  in  Prov- 
incetown.  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Lidin,  67,  an  author  and 
journalist  who  covered  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Caribbean  for  the  Associated 
Press,  the  English-language  daily  San 
Juan  Star  and  other  media  in  San 
Juan,  died  of  apparent  heart  failure 
Jan.  27. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  79,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Cherry  Hill,  N.J., 
Courier-Post  and  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  Jersey,  died  of  respira¬ 
tory  failure  Jan.  17  in  Deptford,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Cole  Sloane,  69,  an  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  an  associate  editor  of  Art  Digest 
magazine,  a  public  relations  director 
at  New  York  Hospital  and  a  retired 
professor  of  English  at  Florida  Atlan¬ 
tic  University  in  Boca  Raton,  died 
Jan.  30  after  a  long  illness. 


Donald  A.  Spargo,  75,  former 
business  manager,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  who  earlier  served  as  an 
advertising  salesman,  ad  director, 
vice  president,  general  manager  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  at 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
died  Jan.  27. 

«  4c  4c 

Lee  a.  Ward,  %,  former  chairman 
and  principal  stockholder  of  Ward 
Griffith  Co.,  a  national  advertising 
representative  which  was  acquired  by 
Landon  Associates  Inc.  of  New 
York,  then  known  as  Matthews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen,  in  the  mid-1970s, 
died  Feb.  2. 

4c  4c  4c 

Louis  Arthur  Weil  Jr.,  86,  a  re¬ 
tired  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va., 
and  president  of  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  Michigan,  which  Gannett 
purchased  in  the  early  1970s,  died 
Jan.  25. 

Weil  earlier  worked  for  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Herald,  which  his 
father,  Louis  A.  Weil  Sr.,  co-founded 
in  19(X).  He  also  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  and  publisher  of 
the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Journal  &  Cou¬ 
rier. 

Weil  junior’s  son,  Louis  A.  “Chip” 
Weil  III,  is  publisher  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
the  Arizona  Business  Gazette. 

4c  4c  4c 

Hedley  Wilcox,  94,  a  former 
director  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.,  died  Jan.  19. 

4c  4c  4c 

Paul  F.  Woelfel,  58,  retired  pro¬ 
duction  manager  with  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  25. 
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Kalikow 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Analysts  for  years  have  suggested 
that  the  city  could  not  support  three 
tabloids:  the  Post,  News  and,  in  the 
last  few  years.  New  York  Newsday, 
Times  Mirror  Co.’s  entry  from  Long 
Island.  All  but  the  Post  are  losing 
money,  and  it  is  profitable  mainly 
because  of  labor  cost  concessions 
employees  made  under  Kalikow’s 
threat  to  close  the  paper  and  because 
the  strike  crippled  the  Daily  News. 

The  Post  employs  about  800  people 
and  circulates  552,000  papers  daily 
except  Sunday.  The  Daily  News, 
which  cut  hundreds  of  jobs  to  end  the 
strike,  employs  1,900  people  and  cir¬ 
culates  723,000  papers  daily,  91 1,000 
Sunday. 

Kalikow’s  statement  is  the  first  sig¬ 
nificant  proposal  for  some  kind  of 
merger. 

The  News,  which  has  lost  money 
for  more  than  a  decade,  was  handed 
over  last  year  by  Tribune  Co.  to  Brit¬ 
ish  publisher  Robert  Maxwell  after  a 
strike  severely  damaged  the  paper. 
Following  Maxwell’s  mysterious 
death,  which  left  his  businesses 
deeply  in  debt  and  looking  for  $1.4 


billion  in  missing  funds,  the  Daily 
News  in  January  filed  for  protection 
from  creditors  under  Chapter  1 1  of 
the  federal  bankruptcy  code.  It  owes 
more  than  $20  million  to  unsecured 
creditors  and  is  seeking  a  buyer. 

The  News’  financial  adviser,  Salo¬ 
mon  Brothers,  has  begun  sending 
prospectuses  to  about  10  qualified 
buyers,  according  to  press  accounts. 

A  spokesman  for  Kalikow  said  he 
had  not  received  a  prospectus  as  of 
Feb.  19. 

To  get  a  prospectus,  interested  par¬ 
ties  must  prove  they  are  eligible  buy¬ 
ers  by  submitting  financial  statements 
to  Salomon  and  agreeing  to  confiden¬ 
tiality. 

Daily  News  publisher  James  Willse 
said  Kalikow  would  be  treated  the 
same  as  all  prospective  bidders. 

He  disputed  Kalikow’s  statement 
that  the  News’  only  hope  was  merger 
with  the  Post. 

“We  have  said  that  the  Daily  News 
is  a  healthy  franchise  and  we  see 
every  reason  for  the  paper  to  live  a 
long  and  prosperous  life  on  its  own,” 
Willse  said. 

George  McDonald,  president  of  the 
umbrella  group  of  leaders  of  the 
News’  unions,  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council,  greeted  Kalikow’s 


move  but  said  the  unions  would  have 
a  problem  if  Kalikow  planned  a 
merger  that  would  eliminate  jobs. 

He  said  the  unions,  which  as  credi¬ 
tors  would  be  involved  in  approving  a 
sale,  had  no  preference  of  buyers. 

Other  observers  were  skeptical 
about  the  proposal. 

“I  think  the  Post  has  more  to  gain 
from  this  than  the  Daily  News,”  said 
Robert  Picard,  a  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  who  specializes  in 
media  economics. 

Without  its  immediate  cash  prob¬ 
lems,  the  News  would  be  a  better  bet 
for  long-range  survival  than  the  Post, 
he  said,  because  of  its  larger  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  base  and  the 
higher  income  of  its  readers. 

If  the  papers  were  to  merge  non¬ 
editorial  operations,  the  savings 
would  be  about  the  same  as  in  a  joint 
operating  agreement,  a  government 
sanctioned  merger  of  competing 
papers,  Picard  said.  That  would  mean 
hundreds  of  jobs  would  be  lost  in 
production,  distribution,  and  business 
offices,  but  it  would  cut  15%  to  30% 
off  the  cost  of  running  two  completely 
separate  papers. 

If  another  reasonable  bid  emerges 
for  the  News,  Picard  said,  “it  would 
(See  KALIKOW  on  page  31) 
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NEWS/TECH 


Newsprint  outlook  for  the  ’90s 


U.S.  daily  newspapers  consumed 
8.3  million  metric  tons  of  newsprint  in 
1991,  representing  a  6.5%  decrease 
from  the  1990  level. 

The  amount  is  based  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  preliminary  December  estimate 
of  750,100  tons,  a  0.9%  drop  from 
December  1990.  ANPA’s  sampling 
showed  publishers’  December  stocks 
were  down  by  1.5%  compared  to  a 
year  earlier,  with  a  45-day  supply. 

Compared  with  1990,  all  users’ 
December  consumption  rose  0.3%, 
but  fell  5.6%  for  the  year  1991, 
according  to  the  American  Paper 
Institute. 

The  API  reported  North  American 
newsprint  production  fell  by  7.4%  in 
December  and  by  0.8%  for  all  of  1991 . 
Production  at  U.S.  mills  was  up  1.8% 
for  December  and  up  3 . 5%  for  the  year. 
Production  at  Canadian  mills  fell  14.1% 
in  December  and  1%  for  the  year. 


Operating  rates  for  North  Ameri¬ 
can  mills  stood  at  82.9%  in  December 
and  90.2%  for  ail  of  1991.  U.S.  mills 
operated  at  %.8%  of  rated  capacity 
for  the  year,  which  ended  as  it  began 
at  %.3%.  Canadian  mills  operated  at 
87%  in  1991,  which  began  at  95%  and 
ended  at  a  low  of  74%. 

More  recycling  on  the  way 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
ANPA  Newsprint  Department,  22 
North  American  mills  now  produce 
almost  5'/2  million  metric  tons  of 
recycled  newsprint.  The  report  esti¬ 
mated  that  another  dozen  recycled 
newsprint  projects  slated  for  comple¬ 
tion  by  1994  will  add  almost  2y4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  when  operating  at  full 
capacity,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
fiber  of  suitable  quality. 

Nine  U.S.  mills  represent  almost 
four  million  tons,  or  72%,  of  current 
North  American  recycled  newsprint 
capacity,  but  U.S.  mills  will  account 
for  less  than  half  of  that  expected  to 
be  added  by  the  new  projects.  Not 
disclosed  were  the  planned  capacities 
of  17  more  projects  that  are  still  under 
consideration. 


Canadian  start-ups 

The  report  lists  completed  mills, 
projects  under  way,  and  facilities 
under  consideration  by  their  compa¬ 
nies,  locations  and  capacities  for  the 
years  1990  through  1994.  It  also  com¬ 
pares  overall  recycled  newsprint 
capacity  for  1989-1994  and  lists  one 
delayed  project  and  one  machine  con¬ 
version. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  and 
Spruce  Falls  Inc.  were  among  the  first 
to  start  up  new  recycling  operations 
this  year.  MacMillan  Bloedel’s  Port 
Alberni,  B.C.,  mill  actually  began 
producing  directory  paper  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

In  January  the  company’s  Powell 
River,  B.C.,  mill,  its  largest  recycled 
paper  mill,  began  producing  “Elec- 
trabrite”  and  “Electraheat”  spe¬ 
cialty  papers.  Production  began  on 
one  machine  using  five  percent  re¬ 
cycled  fiber.  In  time,  the  second 


machine  will  go  into  the  same  produc¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  company. 

The  groundwood  specialty  printing 
papers  are  used  for  television  pro¬ 
gram  guides  and  advertising  flyers. 
The  papers  represent  MacMilan 
Bloedel’s  third  line  of  recycled-con- 
tent  products,  after  directory  paper 
and  standard  newsprint. 

The  company  said  it  expects  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  250,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  telephone  directory,  and  other 
specialty  papers  at  both  mills  this  year 
using  deinked  pulp  from  a  plant  oper¬ 
ated  by  Newstech  in  Westminster, 
B.C. 

In  late  January,  Spruce  Falls  Inc. 
president  and  CEO  Frank  Dottori 
announced  commissioning  of  a  recy¬ 
cling  facility  at  the  company’s  Kapu- 
skasing  mill,  in  northern  Ontario. 
Using  old  newspapers  (ONP)  and 
magazines  (OMG)  recovered  by 
northern  U.S.  and  southern  Ontario 
collection  systems,  the  plant  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  processing  more  than  100  tons 
per  day  of  deinked  pulp. 

The  company’s  employees  hold  a 
52%  ownership  position  in  Spruce 


Falls,  formerly  owned  by  Kimberley- 
Clark  Corp.  and  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  Montreal-based  Tembec  Inc. 
holds  most  of  the  remaining  stake  in 
the  company. 

Irving  Forest  Products  was  to  begin 
January  production  of  newsprint  con¬ 
taining  1 1%  recycled  fiber  at  its  Saint 
John,  N.B.,  mill  using  deinked  pulp 
from  another  papermaker. 

ONP  undersupply  forecast 

“We’re  a  little  stunned,’’  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  recycling  coordinator  told  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  When  the  city 
added  newspapers  to  its  daily  collec¬ 
tion  of  32  tons  of  glass,  plastic  and 
metal,  newspapers  came  in  at  the  rate 
of  68  tons  per  day.  Some  had  been 
waiting  for  recycling  since  1943. 

The  tonnage  was  expected  to  drop 
after  residents  cleared  out  their  stock¬ 
piled  papers.  In  the  meantime,  recy-  • 
cling  trucks  lined  up  for  as  long  as  two 
hours  before  unloading  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  delaying  residential  pickups  and  i 
processing  by  the  paper  recycler. 

Though  such  oversupply  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  consequence  of  a  local  collec¬ 
tion  start-up,  a  generally  tighter  mar-  ’ 
ket  and  higher  prices  for  ONP  may 
result  from  the  demands  of  increasing  i 
numbers  of  deinking  operations. 

As  recycled  newsprint  reaches  40% 
of  total  North  American  newsprint 
capacity  next  year,  a  45%  increase  in  I 
ONP  recovery  will  be  required, 
according  to  research  by  Davis  Recy¬ 
cling  Consultants  reported  in  the  most 
recent  issue  of  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee’s  Newsprint 
Reporter  quarterly  newsletter. 

That  increased  recovery  rate  would  = 
return  more  than  half  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers.  Should  OMG  supplies  fall  short 
next  year,  the  report  said  that  new  | 
deinking  plants  may  use  more  than 
70%  ONP  in  their  furnish,  lifting  fur-  i 
ther  the  required  recovery  rate. 

Yet  another  < 

use  for 

old  newspapers 

Penn  State  researchers  and  Johns¬ 
town-based  Nimby  Inc.  developed  a 
lawn  waste  recycling  bin  made  from 
plant  starch  and  recycled  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  full  container  quickly  biode¬ 
grades  when  chopped  and  com¬ 
posted,  but  holds  up  for  one  to  two 
(See  OLD  on  page  35) 


Irving  Forest  Products  was  to  begin  January 
production  of  newsprint  containing  1 1%  recycled 
fiber  at  its  Saint  John,  N.B.,  miil  using  deinked  puip 
from  another  papermaker. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Idab  conveyors 
in  California 

Idab  Inc.  completed  installation  of 
a  large  conveyor  system  at  Thompson 
Newspaper  Group’s  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune. 

At  the  new  plant  in  West  Covina, 
Calif.,  two  presses  can  selectively 
deliver  to  Idab  on-line  systems  serv¬ 
ing  four  GMA  inserters  or  directly  to 
four  Idab  stackers.  Inserter  output  is 
handled  through  the  same  model  2000 
stackers,  with  bundles  processed 
along  four  tie  lines  for  controlled 
delivery  to  eight  truck  positions. 

The  Idab  on-line  systems  divide  the 
press  stream  into  newspaper  batches 
delivered  on  demand  into  the  insert¬ 
ers’  main  jacket  hoppers.  One  press 
can  deliver  to  two  inserters;  the  other 
to  all  four. 

The  four  2000  stackers  produce 
odd-count  bundles  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  Idab  4340  computerized 
programming  control.  The  4340  also 
controls  the  ink  jet  label  printers, 
which  identify  the  bundles  by  truck 
number,  route,  date  and  size. 

USA  Today  gets 
Global  ad 

management  system 

USA  Today  selected  Global  Turn¬ 
key  Systems  Inc.’s  Denver-based 
Omni  Industry  division  to  bring  in 
house  its  advertising  management 
operations,  for  which  task  it  has  relied 
on  outside  service  bureaus. 

The  effort  integrates  all  information 
system  demands  from  33  print  sites, 
10  ad  sales  offices  and  28  circulation 
sales  and  distribution  offices. 

To  accomplish  it,  USA  Today 
installed  Omni’s  Integrated  Media 
Publishing  System  (IMPS)  ad  man¬ 
agement,  accounting  and  sales  analy¬ 
sis  modules  to  strengthen  links 
between  its  ad  sales,  production  and 
accounting  departments. 

In  a  Global  release,  USA  Today 
information  systems  vice  president 
John  Palmisano  said  that  “achieving  a 
common  database”  will  improve 
communications  and  “keep  people 
better  informed,”  with  “access  to 
more  timely  information.” 

He  noted  Omni  handled  the  mod¬ 
erate  level  of  customization  needed  to 
accommodate  “a  high  volume  of 
regional  advertising  programs”  in 
which  customers  select  from  among 
one  or  more  of  26  markets. 

IMPS  consists  of  modules  for 


accounting,  classified  text  entry  and 
billing,  ad  management/production 
sales,  ad  hoc  reporting,  sales  analy¬ 
sis,  circulation,  directory/buyers 
guide,  telemarketing  ad  sales,  reader 
service,  word  processing,  book/mer¬ 
chandise  order  entry/inventory,  edi¬ 
torial,  trade  show  exhibitor  manage¬ 
ment,  list  management,  telemarketing 
ad  sales/call  reporting  and  news¬ 
stand/bulk  sales  management. 

DataTimes  adds 
Middle  East 
News  Network 

In  addition  to  carrying  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post,  the  DataTimes  electronic 
news  and  information  network  now 
makes  available  the  Middle  East 
News  Network.  Subscribers  can  ac¬ 
cess  the  network’s  news  and  analysis 
in  English  culled  from  28  regional 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  19 
Middle  East  countries. 

Included  in  MENN  is  the  Mideast 
Mirror,  a  daily  digest  of  the  major 
business  and  political  news  and  views 
from  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Turkish 
and  Persian  press. 

DataTimes  also  announced  that 
The  Times  and  Sunday  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don  are  now  electronically  stored  and 
processed  through  the  DataTimes 
computer.  The  papers  earlier  were 
available  to  DataTimes  subscribers 
through  a  gateway  relationship  be¬ 
tween  DataTimes  and  London-based 
FT  Profile,  an  information  network 
providing  electronic  access  to  inter¬ 
national  news  publications.  The 
switch  allows  subscribers  to  include 
the  papers  in  simultaneous  “global” 
searches  of  up  to  5(X)  of  the  830  infor¬ 
mation  sources  carried  by  the  service. 

PNI  installs 
triple-l  InfoFAX 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  in¬ 
stalled  an  Information  International 
Inc.  InfoFAX  facsimile  scanning  and 
pagination  system  to  link  downtown 
facilities  with  its  new  $299.5  million 
suburban  Schuylkill  Printing  Plant, 
where  a  midyear  start-up  is  sched¬ 
uled. 

The  system  interfaces  with  new 
Scitex  equipment  for  printing  color  in 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  the  new 
plant’s  Goss  Colorliner  presses. 

The  order  includes  three  triple-l 


3750/F  laser  scanners  interfacing  with 
a  Ricoh  Telepress  data  compressor 
and  network  controller  at  the  sending 
site  and  four  3800/F  laser  recorders, 
one  in  Philadelphia  and  three  at  the 
remote  print  site  to  receive  data  from 
a  Ricoh  data  reconstructor.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  allow  pages  to  be  transmitted 
over  T1  fiber-optic  lines  for  output  of 
plate-ready  films.  The  scanners  sup¬ 
port  transparent  and  reflective  copy. 

InfoFAX  incorporates  moire-sup¬ 
pression,  which  reduces  raster  inter¬ 
ference  effects  in  scanning,  and  adap¬ 
tive  thresholding,  where  real-time 
data  analysis  evaluates  images  being 
scanned  to  preserve  or  enhance  tonal 
quality  in  halftones  and  fine  graphic 
elements  in  line  art. 

One  scanner  will  be  used  to  capture 
photos,  line  art  and  camera-ready  ads 
for  electronic  composition  of  pages 
that  can  then  be  rasterized  on  the 
local  Pagesetter  and  sent  to  the 
remote  site  by  digital  fax. 

The  38()Os  at  the  new  plant  can  out¬ 
put  either  scanned  facsimile  pages  or 
“digital  fax”  pages  from  the  sending 
Pagesetter’ s  Raster  Image  Generator. 
They  are  upgradable  to  high-resolu- 
tion  Pagesetters  with  full  electronic 
page  assembly  capability. 

Autologic 

installations 

Autologic  APS-PS  PIP  II  Post¬ 
Script  RIPs  were  ordered  by  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  News  and  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  where  they  will 
drive  existing  Autologic  APS-6  Laser 
Imagers  and  work  in  conjunction  with 
previously  installed  native-language 
Autologic  Page  Image  Processors. 

The  Houston  Post  is  replacing  its 
APS-5  CRT  typesetters  with  two 
APS-8()0SX  PIPs  and  two  108-pica 
APS-6  Color  Laser  Imagers.  Other 
Autologic  users  adding  to  their  equip¬ 
ment  include  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  (an  APS-6/108S),  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  and  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News  (both  APS-PS  PIP  IIs). 

Other  orders  for  both  Page  Image 
Processors  and  Laser  Imagers  came 
from  California  Delta  Newspapers, 
Antioch,  Informer  Publications,  Sur¬ 
rey,  England,  North  Wales  (U.K.) 
Newspapers,  the  Irish  Times,  (using 
Autologic’s  Graphic  ICL),  Switzer¬ 
land’s  Journal  de  Geneve,  France’s 
Midi  Libre  (Montpellier)  and  Le 
Popular  de  Centre  (Limoges), 
Rome’s  L’Amico  del  Populo  and 
L'Avanti  and  Spain’s  La  Vanguardia 
and  El  Mundo  Deportivo  (including 
two  Autologic  Graphics  Integrators). 
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Diwan,  Kodak  win  big  Middle  East  contracts 


Saudi  Research  &  Publishing  Co., 
Jeddah,  awarded  a  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  contract  valued  in  excess  of 
£300,000  to  Diwan  Science  &  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Ltd. 

The  system  in  Saudi  Arabia  will 
produce  four  newspapers  and  a  maga¬ 
zine  on  more  than  100  locally  supplied 
Macintoshes  worth  almost  £1  million. 
In  addition  to  installing  its  publishing 
software,  Diwan  supplied  the  system 
integration  services,  other  hardware 
components,  networking,  and  satel¬ 
lite  communication  links.  The  system 
will  handle  text  entry  and  image  cap¬ 
ture,  page  layout,  and  generation  of 
full-page  color  separations. 

Two  years  ago,  London-based  Di¬ 
wan  assembled  a  similar  system  for 
Saudi  Research’s  sister  company  in 
Britain,  which  publishes  Asharq  Al- 


Aswat.  Pages  are  transmitted  to  nine 
print  sites  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and 
North  America.  (Also  in  Britain, 
News  International,  The  European 
and  Associated  Newspapers  use 
Diwan  products.) 

Because  Arabic  word  processors 
are  relatively  new,  Saudi  journalists 
typically  prepared  copy  in  longhand, 
which  was  later  typed  by  others.  So  in 
Jeddah,  the  company  spent  two  years 
training  reporters  on  Macintoshes 
and  Diwan’s  At  Nashir  Al  Sahafi  page 
layout  program  in  Arabic. 

Al  Nashir,  based  on  Letraset 
DesignStudio  2.0,  supports  CMYK 
color  and  includes  Arabic  fonts.  With 
its  two-way  text  handling,  users  can 
toggle  between  right-to-left  Arabic 
and  left-to-right  English,  permitting 
easy  insertion  of  English  words  into 
Arabic  text.  According  to  Saudi 
Research  deputy  general  director 
Hisham  Zahid,  the  system  is  the  first 
of  its  kind. 

Zahid  said  the  system  would  run 
alongside  the  existing  operation  in 
January  and  was  expected  to  take 
over  fully  in  February.  Dailies  in 
English  and  Arabic,  another  daily  and 
a  weekly  color  magazine  both 
devoted  to  sports,  and  a  religious 
weekly  will  share  the  services  of 
I  receiving,  scanning,  film  output. 


printing,  and  transmission  pools. 

According  to  Diwan,  the  central¬ 
ized  editorial  and  production  opera¬ 
tion  permits  cost-efficient  magazine 
production  in  small  print  runs  or  in 
localized  editions. 

Also  centrally  managed  is  a  net¬ 
work  consisting  of  two  Ethernet 
backbones  linked  by  an  AppleTalk 
Internet  router  that  shares  the  load 
and  speeds  network  traffic. 

Images  are  input  on  three  800dpi 
Agfa  Color  scanners  controlled  by 
Mac  Ilfx  8/80s  and  stored  on  an  Apple 
Quadra  700  with  a  IGB  hard  disc  as 
mirrored  backup.  An  Autokon  scan¬ 
ner  controlled  by  a  Mac  SE/30  sup¬ 
ports  A2-size  input,  with  mirrored 
storage  on  another  Quadra  that  also 
holds  wirephotos.  All  stored  images 
are  JPEG  compressed  at  10:1. 


Diwan’s  PictureNet  takes  wirepho¬ 
tos  over  four  lines  into  a  Mac  Ilsi 
running  image  processing  applica¬ 
tions.  Images  are  then  archived  on  a 
Quadra.  Backup  machines  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  both  functions.  Editors  sort 
through  small,  low-resolution  images 
before  bringing  up  selected  photos  at 
full  size  and  resolution. 

In  production,  network  image 
traffic  is  controlled  using  Sun  Sparc- 
station-based  Open  Prepress  Inter¬ 
face  servers.  Photos  are  placed  using 
fast-moving  low-resolution  versions. 
Completed  PostScript  page  files  are 
returned  over  the  network  for  output 
on  UltreSetters,  at  which  point  the 
system  substitutes  the  full-resolution 
versions  of  photos,  positioned  and 
cropped  according  to  OPI  intructions 
that  were  attached  to  the  low-resolu¬ 
tion  versions  on  the  layouts. 

In  addition  to  films  for  local  print¬ 
ing,  compressed  files  are  created  and 
transferred  via  leased  lines  (changing 
to  satellite  delivery)  to  10  19200bps 
modems.  Diwan’s  CommsNet  pro¬ 
gram  controls  local  and  remote  com¬ 
munication  links  between  modems 
and  OPI  servers.  Proofs  are  generated 
on  Apple  LaserWriters  controlled  by 
a  Mac  Ilsi  acting  as  a  print  spooler. 

Saudi  Press  will  begin  supplying  its 
news  wire  in  a  format  compatible  with 


Diwan’s  NewsNet  system.  Although 
Saudi  Press  stories  lack  subject  iden¬ 
tifiers  used  by  other  wires,  NewsNet 
files  them  based  on  results  of  auto¬ 
matic  keyword  searches. 

*  *  * 

Cairo’s  Al  Ahram  contracted  with 
Kodak  Electronic  Printing  Systems 
Inc.  (KEPS)  and  Palamar  Interna¬ 
tional  to  design,  install,  and  support  a 
color  electronic  prepress  system. 
Londonderry,  N.H. -based  Palamar  is 
the  exclusive  regional  I^EPS  facilities 
management  representative. 

Kodak  said  that  to  achieve  cus¬ 
tomer  performance  objectives  it  will 
“rely  substantially”  on  Diwan  tech¬ 
nology.  The  two  firms  are  working 
toward  product  compatibility  for 
publishers  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Eastern  Europe  (Palamar  has  offices 
in  Cairo  and  Prague). 

The  Egyptian  daily  {E&P,  June  23, 
1990),  one  of  several  publications  by 
the  company  of  the  same  name,  is 
among  the  largest  Arabic  newspapers 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  produced  in 
Cairo  and  at  other  sites  worldwide. 

Working  with  Diwan  as  its  principal 
subcontractor,  Kodak  will  install  its 
Prophecy  high-resolution  color  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  system  on  a  network 
that  includes  text-entry  and  image- 
capture  systems,  wire  service 
retrieval,  and  output  devices. 

Diwan  will  make  its  Al  Nashir  Al 
Sahafi  publishing  package  and  Pic¬ 
tureNet  wirephoto  capture  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  Kodak  Precision  color 
management  system  implemented  in 
Prophecy.  PictureNet  now  offers 
accurate,  automatic  combination  of 
CMY  colors.  Prophecy  will  provide 
color  correction  and  calibration  and 
electronic  retouching  prior  to  output¬ 
ting  to  page  makeup. 

In  Prophecy,  the  Kodak  Color 
Management  System  characterizes  a 
device,  then  standardizes  and  main¬ 
tains  its  color  characteristics,  while 
Kodak  Precision  software  continually 
maintains  color  characterization 
integrity  through  device-level  calibra¬ 
tion  of  PostScript  output  devices. 

Precision  software  includes: 
Imagesetter  Linearization  for  calibra¬ 
tion  and  accurate  production  of  gray¬ 
scales  (functions  with  X-Rite  DTP 
densitometer  system  for  faster,  more 
accurate  calibration).  Input  Color 
Calibration  to  maintain  input  device 
integrity.  Job  Manager  tracking  for 
PostScript  color  printers,  and  Color 
Calibration  for  color  thermal  printers. 


The  system  in  Saudi  Arabia  wiii  produce  four 
newspapers  and  a  magazine  on  more  than  100  iocaiiy 
supplied  Macintoshes  worth  almost  £1  million. 
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themselves,  will  be  brought  in  and 
asked  to  answer  questions  under  oath 
about  what  they  said.” 

Phelps  said  one  effect  of  the  sub¬ 
poena  has  been  that  “nobody  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  wants  to  talk  to  me  right 
now.” 

Attorney  Olson  said  that  this  kind 
of  questioning  is  “not  unusual, 
although  it  only  happens  once  a  gen¬ 
eration.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that 
the  same  lesson  has  to  be  learned  over 
again  each  generation.” 

Rodriguez,  who  was  called  to 
appear  Feb.  14,  was  questioned  for 
about  two-and-a-half  hours.  His 
newspaper,  however,  was  not  asked 
for  documents,  as  was  Newsday. 

“We  did  not  answer  any  questions 
that  came  close  to  abridging  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  ability  of  report¬ 
ers  to  gather  the  news  and  to  protect 
our  sources,”  Rodriguez  said  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  questioning. 

In  1990,  Rodriguez  was  asked  by 
the  special  counsel  in  the  Keating 
case,  Robert  Bennett,  to  turn  over 
documents  and  materials  in  his  pos¬ 
session  relating  to  Keating.  Rodri¬ 
guez  did  not  respond  to  the  request 
and  was  not  subpoenaed. 

Last  fall,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  undertook  an  investigation  into 
leaks  in  the  Keating  inquiry,  but  that 
report  has  not  been  made  public.  Ro¬ 
driguez  has  written  about  the  GAO 
report,  but  was  not  questioned  about 
it  by  Fleming. 

Rodriguez  said  Fleming  asked  him 
about  six  articles  that  ran  in  the 
Washington  Times  from  July  1990  to 
February  1991,  all  about  the  Keating 
Five  case. 

Although  Fleming  did  mention  spe¬ 
cific  names  in  his  questions,  Rodri¬ 
guez  said  he  did  not  “feel  comfortable 
in  repeating  it.” 

“Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the  cast  of 
characters  from  A  to  Z  involving  the 
Keating  Five  trial  were  involved  in 
Mr.  Fleming’s  questions  of  me,”  he 
said. 

Rodriguez  said  the  length  of 
Phelps’  questioning  may  have  helped 
keep  his  examination  shorter. 

“The  answers  I  gave  were  one  of 
two  over  and  over  and  over  again,  and 
1  think  that  went  a  long  way  to  keep 
the  conversation  moving  along  at  a 
fairly  brisk  rate,”  he  added. 

“It  was  certainly  a  very  profes¬ 
sional  exchange  throughout,  as  was 
expected,”  said  Rodriguez’s  attor¬ 
ney,  Allan  Farber  of  Allen,  Stewart  & 


Farber.  “Mr.  Rodriguez,  as  I  assume 
Mr.  Fleming  and  his  staff  expected, 
relied  on  his  First  Amendment  rights 
and  asserted  them  at  every  appropri¬ 
ate  opportunity.” 

Rodriguez  also  was  asked  about  his 
public  appearances,  but  said  he  did 
not  recall  specific  comments  he  may 
have  made  about  the  topic.  Farber 
said  any  tapes  of  public  appearances 
would  not  be  produced  without  a  sub¬ 
poena,  if  at  all. 

Rodriguez  also  was  asked  about 
notes  or  documents  he  might  have 
but,  as  his  attorney  Farber  explained, 
Rodriguez  “declined  to  respond  as  to 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  have”  any 
documents. 

“They  did  ask  whether  he  would 
produce  such  things  if  he  had  them, 
and  we  declined  to  enter  into  any  such 
agreement,”  Farber  explained. 

Attorney  James  A.  Barker  Jr.,  also 
of  Allen,  Stewart  &  Farber,  noted 
that  such  documents  would  not 
necessarily  be  provided  even  if  a  sub¬ 
poena  were  to  be  issued. 

Attorneys  for  both  reporters  had 
requested  that  the  questioning  be 
open  to  the  press,  but  Fleming 
declined.  Newsday  also  had  sug¬ 
gested  allowing  a  pool  reporter  into 
the  room,  but  that  too  was  rejected  by 
the  special  counsel. 

When  asked  for  comment  by  re¬ 
porters  in  the  hallway  outside  the 
room  where  he  met  with  the  news¬ 
men,  Fleming  declined  on  both  days. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Buzenberg,  vice  presi¬ 


dent  for  news  and  information  at 
National  Public  Radio  also  appeared 
before  Fleming  and  he  refused  to  pro¬ 
vide  tapes  of  any  unbroadcast  mate¬ 
rial. 

Brazenberg  did  turn  over  footage 
on  the  Anita  Hill  story  that  was  broad¬ 
cast  on  Oct.  6. 


Kalikow 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


be  difficult  for  the  government  to 
allow  a  merger  to  go  through  between 
the  Post  and  Daily  News.” 

Eventually,  such  an  arrangement 
would  require  a  massive  investment 
in  new  press  equipment,  since  both 
papers  run  decades-old  presses. 

A  merger  would  not  guarantee  that 
both  papers  would  survive  perma¬ 
nently,  Picard  said,  but  would  save 
them  both  in  the  short  run. 

Newsday  publisher  Robert  John¬ 
son  said  he  was  not  surprised  by  Kali- 
kow’s  proposal,  nor  would  he  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  Kalikow  walked  away  from 
the  Daily  News. 

Spokesman  Howard  J.  Rubenstein 
said  only  that  Kalikow  would  “seek 
to  preserve  the  Daily  News  in  some 
form”  and  that  he  “has  not  been  dis¬ 
couraged  by  his  banks.” 

In  other  developments,  the  News’ 
creditors  approved  a  $10  million  line 
of  credit  from  Sterling  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  Willse  called  it  “a  safety 
net”  to  get  normal  credit  terms. 
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KRT  has  electronic  business  news  service 


Knight'Ridder/Tribune  Business 
News  (KRTBN)  has  been  launched. 

The  new  electronic  service  delivers 
business  and  related  news  to  the 
media,  researchers,  executive 
desktop  PC  users,  and  others. 

Providing  the  material  are  all  30 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  all  six  Tribune  papers,  and  five 
affiliated  papers.  Among  these  41 
contributing  publications  are  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Miami  Herald,  Orange 
County  Register,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
and  Journal  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  same-day,  full-text 
articles  from  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  KRTBN  includes  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  Knight-Ridder  Financial 
News  (KRFN)  service. 

Initial  vendors  for  KRTBN  include 
Dialog  Information  Services  Inc., 
Comtex  Scientific  Corp.,  and 
Desktop  Data  Inc. 

The  Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based  Dialog, 
owned  by  Knight-Ridder,  has  more 
than  425  databases  covering  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Since  1988,  KRFN  has 
provided  around-the-clock,  real-time 
financial  and  business  news  to  Dialog 
subscribers.  KRTBN  replaces  KRFN 
on  Dialog  while  retaining  all  the  news 
from  KRFN. 

Comtex  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  is  a 
“value-added  integrator  and  elec¬ 
tronic  distributor  of  news  products 
for  the  financial,  corporate,  and  con¬ 
sumer  markets,”  according  to 
KRTBN  director  Robert  Harris.  He 
added  that  Comtex,  in  addition  to 
serving  as  a  KRTBN  vendor  to  corpo¬ 
rations  and  others,  will  act  as  a  sales 


agent  to  redistributors  and  also  pro¬ 
cess  each  news  item  —  “adding 
sophisticated  coding  for  easy 
retrieval  by  end-users.” 

The  Waltham,  Mass. -based 
Desktop  has  corporate,  financial,  and 
government  customers.  Its  flagship 


“NewsEDGE”  product  delivers  up- 
to-the-minute  news  to  users’  personal 
computers. 

KRTBN  is  a  unit  of  Knight-Ridder/ 
Tribune  Information  Services,  which 
is  marketed  by  the  Tribune  Media 
Services  syndicate. 


Syndicate  switch  for  ‘Wizard  of  Id’ 


Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  America  will 
use  'Dick  Tracy'  by  Max  Collins  and 
Dick  Locher  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
in  1992  public  service  ads,  posters, 
and  publications. 


Johnny  Hart  will  be  moving  “The 
Wizard  of  Id”  to  Creators  Syndicate  at 
the  beginning  of  next  month. 

Hart,  61,  is  currently  with  North 
America  Syndicate,  which  was  bought 
by  the  Hearst  Corporation  and  King 
Features  Syndicate  in  early  1987. 

After  that  purchase.  Hart  switched 
his  “B.C.”  comic  strip  from  NAS  to 
Creators  for  reasons  which  included  a 
desire  to  support  the  then-new  syndi¬ 
cate’s  stated  policy  of  offering  all  car¬ 
toonists  ownership  rights  and  shorter 
contracts.  But  Hart  was  also 
impressed  with  many  aspects  of  King, 
and  wanted  to  lower  the  amount  of 
embarrassment  that  syndicate  would 
feel.  So  the  cartoonist  decided  to  keep 
“Wizard”  there. 

When  asked  February  18  why  he  is 
now  moving  “Wizard,”  Hart  said  he 
finally  decided  that  he  should  have 
both  of  his  comics  at  Creators  “to 
show  my  commitment  to  its  philoso¬ 
phy.”  He  added  that  it  will  be  easier 
to  send  each  strip  to  the  same  place 
with  the  same  deadlines. 

“We  feel  privileged  and  honored  to 
be  getting  ‘The  Wizard  of  Id,”’  stated 
Creators  president  Rick  Newcombe. 

Hart,  who  noted  that  Creators  had 
no  idea  he  was  going  to  make  the 
decision,  emphasized  that  moving  his 
28-year-old  comic  was  “not  a  hostile 
action”  toward  King. 

“They’re  a  great  outfit,  and  I  had  a 


A  package  of  humor 

A  monthly  humor  tabloid  aimed  at 
small  newspapers  is  being  offered  by 
Scher  Maihem  Publishing. 

“Laf!”  includes  eight  pages  of 
camera-ready  columns  and  cartoons 
targeted  at  readers  under  45  years  old, 
according  to  SMP  publisher  Julie 
Scher.  Up  to  IVi  pages  can  be 
replaced  by  ads. 

SMP  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  313, 
Avila,  Ind.  46710. 


Johnny  Hart 

great  time  there,”  declared  Hart,  who 
had  high  praise  for  King  president  Joe 
D’Angelo.  “I  was  treated  like  roy¬ 
alty.” 

The  New  York  state-based  car¬ 
toonist  observed  that  he  gave  some¬ 
thing  to  NAS,  too  —  five  years  of 
sharing  in  “Wizard”  revenues. 

“Wizard”  reportedly  has  more 
than  1,100  or  1,200  daily  and  Sunday 
clients,  making  it  one  of  the  top  15 
comics  in  syndication.  Hart’s  34- 
year-old  “B.C.”  has  a  similar  sub¬ 
scriber  list. 

D’Angelo  commented  February  19, 
“Johnny  has  made  his  statement  and 
we  really  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


‘Sally  Forth’  now  10 

“Sally  Forth”  by  Greg  Howard  is 
celebrating  its  10th  birthday. 

To  mark  the  anniversary.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  has  compiled  an 
extensive  promotional  brochure  not¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  that  the 
comic  passed  the  325-client  mark  in 
1991  and  has  finished  high  in  a  number 
of  comic  surveys  over  the  years.  The 
brochure  also  contains  material  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  huge  reader  response  to  the 
change  in  the  strip’s  artistic  style  last 
fall  (see  E&P,  November  30). 

Howard  (profiled  in  E&P,  April  25, 
1987)  now  does  “Sally  Forth”  with 
Craig  Macintosh. 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
But  of  course  we  wish  him  and  ‘The 
Wizard  of  Id’  well.” 

Hart  (see  E&P,  March  21 , 1987  and 
February  9,  1985)  collaborates  on 
“Wizard”  with  artist  Brant  Parker. 
Both  have  won  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society’s  Reuben  Award  as 
“Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
Year.” 

— David  Astor 


Many  clients  using  tabloid  ‘Calvin’ 
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Mark  Paris!  and  one  of  his  cartoons. 


Many  people  think  the  Sunday 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  has  become 
significantly  larger  since  its  half-page 
size  requirement  took  effect  February 
2.  But  this  perception  is  not  totally 
based  in  reality. 

The  reason?  Numerous  broadsheet 
newspapers  have  opted  to  use  the 
half-page  tabloid  version  of  Bill  Wat- 
terson’s  Sunday  strip. 

For  instance,  the  American  Color 
pre-press  plant  said  about  70%  of 
broadsheet  Sunday  comics  sections 
carrying  “Calvin”  are  using  the 
tabloid  size  —  with  the  primary 
motive  to  avoid  dropping  other  strips. 

AC,  which  was  contacted  by  E&P, 
handles  Sunday  comics  sections  for 
about  400  papers.  It  said  a  “large 
percentage”  of  the  400  are  “Calvin” 
clients,  but  did  not  have  an  exact 
total. 

The  tabloid  “Calvin”  occupies 
much  less  than  half  of  a  broadsheet 
page.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  roughly 
the  same  size  as  a  quarter-page-stan- 
dard  Sunday  comic  —  meaning  many 
broadsheets  are  running  “Calvin”  the 
same  size,  albeit  in  a  different  shape, 
as  before  February  2. 

Also,  broadsheet  papers  which  pre¬ 
viously  published  “Calvin”  at  the 
one-third  page  size  have  actually 
reduced  the  space  devoted  to  Watter- 
son’s  Sunday  strip  if  they  now  run  the 
tabloid  version. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  has  said  it 
would  rather  see  broadsheet  papers 
use  the  half-page  broadsheet  “Cal- 


CS  has  ‘off  the  mark’  comic  panel 


The  “off  the  mark”  comic  is  now 
being  distributed  by  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Mark  Parisi’s  offbeat  panel  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  self-syndicated  for 
about  four  years,  during  which  time  it 
spawned  licensed  products  such  as 
greeting  cards  and  T-shirts. 

Parisi  (see  E&P,  November  26, 
1988)  grew  up  in  Massachusetts.  At 
age  11,  he  entered  a  Boston  Globe 
contest  and  had  two  of  his  cartoons 
published. 

He  went  on  to  attend  Salem  State 
College,  where  he  drew  comics  for 
the  school  paper,  served  as  a  disc 
jockey  at  WMWM,  and  produced  vid¬ 
eos  (one  of  which  appeared  on  MTV’s 
“Basement  Tapes”).  Parisi  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1984  with  a  degree  in  graphic 
arts. 

When  he  is  not  cartooning,  Parisi 


An  upcoming  E&P  article  will  focus 
on  what  syndicated  cartoonists  think 
about  the  'Calvin'  size/format  require¬ 
ment. 

vin,”  but  that  the  comic’s  new  format 
requirement  is  just  as  important  as  its 
size.  The  new  format  requirement 
prevents  papers  from  dropping  and/or 
rearranging  “Calvin”  panels  — 
something  they  can  do  with  other 
Sunday  comics. 

AC,  a  Buffalo-area  subsidiary  of 
the  Nashville-based  Sullivan  Graph¬ 
ics,  also  confirmed  that  a  significant 
number  of  broadsheets  have  bumped 
“Calvin”  from  the  first  page  to  the 
inside  of  their  Sunday  comics  sec¬ 
tions  when  using  the  tabloid  size. 

There  was  some  good  news  for 
“Calvin”  from  the  California-based 
Comic  Art  Professional  Society. 
CAPSer  Ed  McGeean  stated  in  the 
organization’s  February  newsletter: 
“I  am  glad  to  see  Watterson  make  this 
demand  and  only  wish  that  other  car¬ 
toonists  with  a  large  list  of  clients  and 
their  syndicates  would  take  the  same 
action.”  McGeean  cited  Watterson’s 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


NEWS  IS  OUR 
MIDDLE  NAME. 


enjoys  music,  softball,  travel,  the 
Boston  Bruins,  the  Boston  Red  Sox, 
and  his  three  cats.  He  is  married  to 
Lynn. 

Has  'Healing  Foods’ 

A  weekly  column  based  on  The 
Healing  Foods  Cookbook  (Rodale 
Press,  1991)  is  being  offered  by  the 
New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

The  cookbook  —  written  by  Pre¬ 
vention  magazine  editors  ^  contains 
recipes  with  ingredients  that  have 
been  shown  to  lower  cholesterol, 
reduce  fatigue,  fight  tooth  decay,  etc. 

Each  1,000-word  column  explains 
the  nutritional  and  health  benefits  of 
one  particular  food  and  features  sev¬ 
eral  recipes  using  it.  Sidebars  offer 
various  other  kinds  of  information. 


Where's  the  first 
place  readers  look 
for  who's  who  in  the  news? 
The  same  place  they  look  for 
what's  what  in  the  world.  In  a 
Copley  News  Service  editorial 
cartoon.  By  award-winning  car¬ 
toonists  like  Bruce  Beattie. 

See  our  10  cartoonists'  reader- 
arresting  views  in  our  Editorial 
Cartoon  package.  You'll  see  why 
headlines  get  a  headstart  at  CNS. 


(800)  445-4555/(619)  293-1818 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
comments  about  how  a  half-page  for¬ 
mat  would  allow  him  to  be  more  cre¬ 
ative  with  ‘Calvin.’ 

— David  Astor 

From  the  page  to  tv 

A  syndicated  television  show  based 
on  the  “U  Can  With  Beakman"  sci¬ 
ence-experiment  graphic  is  being 
developed  by  Columbia  and  Univer¬ 
sal  Belo  Productions. 

UBP  joint  partner  Universal  Press  - 
Syndicate  distributes  Jok  Church's 
kid-oriented  “Beakman”  (see  E&P, 
August  31,  1991)  to  more  than  100 
newspapers. 

A  live  actor  plays  Beakman  in  the 
weekly  half-hour  program,  which  is 
designed  for  Saturday  morning  tv. 

Speaking  of  tv,  Copley  News  Service 
manners  columnist  Letitia  Baldrige 
was  on  ABC’s  Good  Morning  Amer¬ 
ica  and  NBC’s  Late  Night  With  David 
Letterman  to  promote  her  Public 
Affairs,  Private  Relations  novel, 
which  was  recently  released  in  paper¬ 
back  by  Ballantine/Fawcett. 

Another  Copley  columnist, 
“Kitchen  Kids”  writer  Rena  Coyle, 
did  a  cooking  demonstration  on  CBS 
Morning  News. 

In  other  tv  news,  Passaic,  N.J.- 
based  columnist  Theresa  Nance  (see 
E&P,  February  13,  1988)  has  a  new 
cable  talk  show.  The  Theresa  Nance 
Show  airs  monthly  on  OBC-TV, 
Channel  20. 

And  in  live  speaking  appearance 
news,  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  personal  finance  columnist 
Jane  Bryant  Quinn  gave  the  John 
Hancock/Fordham  (University) 
Annual  Lecture  in  Business  and 
Financial  Journalism  in  New  York 
City  February  10.  She  spoke  about 
“How  the  Press  Handles  Consumer  | 
Issues.” 

On  March  3,  Creators  Syndicate 
president  Rick  Newcombe  will  be 
among  the  people  making  remarks  at 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  late  “Economy  in 
Mind”  columnist  Warren  Brookes  of 
CS.  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle  will 
be  the  main  speaker  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  event. 

Constructed  puzzles 

“Theme  Crossword”  creator  Wil¬ 
liam  Lutwiniak  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  died  of  a  heart  attack  last  month 
at  the  age  of  72. 

The  award-winning  Maryland  resi¬ 
dent  had  his  first  puzzle  published 
when  he  was  14,  and  went  on  to  con¬ 
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This  February  1  'Lyttle  Women'  strip  by  Kathryn  LeMieux  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  discusses  mammographies.  It  is  the  latest  example  of  how  a  number  of 
comics  are  becoming  more  reality-based  (see  E&P,  July  13,  1991). 


struct  more  than  8,400  other  cross¬ 
words  during  his  life.  They  appeared 
in  magazines  and  books  as  well  as 
newspapers. 

Lutwiniak  worked  for  the  Signal 
Intelligence  Service  during  World 
War  II  and  then  the  National  Security 
Agency  (SIS’s  successor),  where  he 
eventually  became  senior  cryptolo- 
gist.  He  retired  from  NSA  in  1981. 

United  said  “Theme  Crossword” 
will  be  continued  by  another  creator. 

Less  taxes  for  Bush 

More  than  2,000  people  mailed  in  a 
“Doonesbury”  form  declaring  their 
intention  to  become  Texas  residents 
in  order  to  avoid  taxes,  AP  reported. 

Garry  Trudeau  provided  the  form 
in  a  recent  strip  taking  a  jab  at  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush,  who  claims  Houston  as  his 
official  residence  despite  not  having 
lived  in  Texas  full  time  since  1966. 
Bush  stays  at  a  hotel  when  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  comptroller 
of  Texas  —  which  has  no  state  income 
tax  —  told  AP  earlier  this  month  that 
five  people  were  sorting  out  the 
“Doonesbury”  mail. 

Trudeau’s  comic  is  with  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

State  tax  opposition 

A  number  of  Connecticut-based 
cartoonists  have  agreed  to  protest 
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that  state’s  income  tax,  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Bridgeport  Post. 

The  effort  is  spearheaded  by  Post 
editorial  cartoonist  Gill  Fox,  who 
wants  volunteers  to  draw  100  car¬ 
toons  aimed  at  legislators  responsible 
for  the  tax.  The  cartoons  will  then  be 
offered  free  to  Connecticut  newspa¬ 
pers  prior  to  November’s  legislative 
elections. 

Tax  opponents  mentioned  in  the 
Post  story  include  “Beetle  Bailey”/ 
“Hi  and  Lois”  creator  Mort  Walker, 
“Blondie”  artist  Stan  Drake, 
“Redeye”/“Small  Society”  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Yates,  and  “Rip  Kirby” 
cartoonist  John  Prentice  —  all  of 
whom  happen  to  be  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Minority  scholarship 

The  American  Association  of  Sun¬ 
day  and  Feature  Editors  is  looking  for 
ways  to  involve  more  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  in  feature  writing. 

To  further  that  goal,  the  AASFE 
will  provide  one  fully  paid  feature 
writer’s  scholarship  to  its  1992  con¬ 
vention  in  Phoenix  October  28-30. 
College  juniors,  seniors,  and  first- 
year  graduate  students  are  eligible. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  resume 
and  no  more  than  10  clips  of  published 
feature  writing  to  Rosalie  Muller 
Wright,  assistant  managing  editor/ 
features,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
901  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94119.  The  deadline  is  August  1. 
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A  February  17-29  series  by  'Nancy'  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott  focuses  on  a  classroom 
visit  by  President  George  Bush.  It  is  the  first  time  Scott  put  a  real  person  in  his 
United  Feature  Syndicate  comic  strip. 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 


truthfulness  and  candor  and  forth¬ 
rightness  have  their  victims? 

“Newspapers  should  learn  to  live 
with  complaints  as  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business,”  said  Overholser,  a 
former  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  board. 

She  recalled  that  the  Register  lost  a 
thousand  subscribers  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising 
after  it  had  accepted  an  ad  by  a  radical 
animal-rights  group  that  compared 
the  slaughter  of  animals  to  the  grue¬ 
some  murders  by  Jeffrey  Dahmer  in 
Milwaukee. 

A  major  hog  farmer,  who  had  ob¬ 
jected  bitterly  to  the  ad,  later  said 
before  a  pork  producers’  convention 
he  had  come  to  agree  with  Register 
publisher  Charles  Edwards  that 
“lowans  should  make  up  their  own 
minds  about  such  issues,”  Overhol¬ 
ser  said.  I 

“That’s  what  it’s  about,”  she 
added,  “trusting  people  with  informa¬ 
tion.  If  we  can’t  trust  them,  our  prob¬ 
lems  with  declining  readership  is 
nothing  compared  to  our  problems 
with  our  system  of  government. 
That’s  what  democracy  is:  trusting 
people.” 

Also  coming  under  Overholser’s 
scorn  were  the  25  papers  that  had 
pulled  the  Doonesbury  cartoons  on 
Vice  President  Quayle;  newspapers 
that  will  not  endorse  political  candi¬ 
dates;  omit  the  cause  of  death  in  obits, 
and  had  qualms  over  the  leak  to  the 
media  of  Anita  Hill’s  accusations. 

“God  praise  the  leaker,  I  say,”  she 
declared,  noting  that  the  story 
brought  sexual  harassment  to  the 
forefront  in  America.  On  obits,  she 
asked  how  people  can  reach  informed 
conclusions  about  world  events  “if 
we  don’t  tell  them  the  truth  about  how 
people  die. 

“How  prissy  we  are,  safeguarding 
the  public  standards,”  she  remarked. 
“How  wrong  a  role  for  us.  How  wor¬ 
ried  we  are  that  someone  might  find 
us  arrogant.  How  fearful  we  might 
offend  someone.” 

Overholser  said  the  press  must  take 
part  of  the  blame  for  a  nationwide 
trend  toward  orthodoxy  and  dryness 
in  public  discussion.  She  called  for 
more  viewpoints  being  allowed  into 
newspapers. 

“We  in  newspapering  have  a  re¬ 
markable  capacity  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,  to  infuse  the  public  debate 
with  energy,  to  bring  back  hope  —  by 
giving  voice  to  Americans,”  she  said. 
“.  .  .  Let  us  have  confidence  in  what 
we  know  how  to  do:  tell  a  story  that 


brings  tears  or  laughter.  To  explain  a 
dilemma.  To  bring  the  unknown  to 
light  ...  let  us  not  care  what  one 
individual  thinks  of  us  on  one  given 
day.  Let  us  love  our  communities 
with  a  love  that  does  not  give  up  when 
unrequited.  For  truth-telling  will  have 
its  victims.” 


Audiotex 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


At  the  Miami  Herald,  for  example, 
personal  ad  revenue  is  running  at  a 
rate  of  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  week, 
about  80%  of  it  from  the  900  number, 
audiotex  services  manager  Breen 
said. 

“Even  if  your  top  management 
says  you  shouldn’t  worry  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit  —  you  should  make  a 
profit,”  said  Lou  Zimmers,  president 
of  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing,  an 
audiotex  service  bureau  and  equip¬ 
ment  dealer. 

“It’s  a  personal  risk  these  days  to 
operate  a  unit  that  is  not  a  profit  cen¬ 
ter,”  Zimmers  warned. 

The  Sports  Network’s  Mickey 
Charles  had  his  own  warning  about 
900  numbers. 

“If  you  are  going  to  cling  to  the  900 
number  for  that  little  bit  of  revenue,  I 
think  you’re  making  a  monumental 
error  and  you’ll  be  lost  in  the  wake,” 
he  said. 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


weeks,  even  with  wet  leaves  and  clip¬ 
pings. 

Municipal  yard  waste  composting 
was  recently  mandated  by  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  where  the  waste  reportedly 
accounts  for  nearly  18%  of  landfill 
space.  The  project  was  funded  by  the 
state’s  Ben  Franklin  Partnership  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  enables  college  re¬ 
searchers  to  help  new  and  expanding 
businesses. 

A  product  is  expected  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  within  a  year,  with  1%  of  its  gross 
sales  going  to  nonprofit  organizations 
working  to  solve  environmental 
problems  or  to  protect  natural 


USA  Today 
cites  students 

USA  Today  has  named  20  college 
undergraduate  students  to  its  All- 
USA  Academic  First  team  for  their 
outstanding  scholarship,  intellectual 
achievement  and  leadership. 

Each  receives  a  $2,500  cash  prize. 


Chain 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


cause  it  is  a  strong  and  fast-growing 
Hispanic  market  with  a  similar  popu¬ 
lation  mix  as  New  York.  It  is  not 
heavily  Mexican,  not  heavily  one  or 
the  other,”  HispaniMedia’s  David¬ 
son  said. 

“That  is  attractive  because  these 
people  need  information  about  a  new 
city,”  Davidson  added. 

Chicago  is  the  fifth-largest  His¬ 
panic  market  with  nearly  1  million 
Hispanic-surname  residents.  In  the 
city  of  Chicago  itself,  about  20%  of 
the  population  is  Hispanic,  and  the 
Hispanic  community  has  increased 
by  41.3%  since  1980. 

In  addition  to  providing  marketing 
and  advertising  help,  El  Diario/La 
Prensa  provides  some  editorial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  newspaper  network,  most 
notably  its  weekly  supplement  Siete 
Dias  (Seven  Days). 

Does  the  entry  of  HispaniMedia 
into  a  nationwide  network  presage  the 
end  of  the  mom-and-pop  Spanish-lan- 
guage  newspaper? 

Neither  HipaniMedia’s  Davidson 
nor  Extra  executive  editor  Mary 
Montgomery  think  so. 

“You’ve  got  450  Spanish-language 
papers  in  the  U.S.,  up  from  200 
maybe  five  years  ago,  and  many  of 
them  are  profitable  ....  So  I  think 
there  is  always  going  to  be  a  role  for 
the  small  owner,”  Davidson  said. 

He  notes,  too,  that  the  Hispanic 
newspaper  industry  remains  a  tiny 
one,  with  major  daily  newspapers  in 
just  three  cities:  New  York,  Miami, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

“I  don’t  think  group  ownership  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  small  publisher 
any  more  than  it  has  been  in  the 
English-language  media,”  Extra’s 
Montgomery  said. 

“There  are  strengths  [in  chain 
ownership].  The  trick  is  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  losing  the  community  and  I  think 
that,  since  we  are  being  retained  at  the 
grass  roots  level,  [HispaniMedia] 
sees  that  that  is  important,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  said. 

Price  hike 

The  Gannett-owned  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  has  boosted  its  Sun¬ 
day  price  by  250  to  $1.50. 

The  increase  affects  sales  in  stores 
and  from  vending  machines  and  those 
readers  with  Sunday-only  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  cost  of  a  full-year  subscrip¬ 
tion  has  not  changed,  and  no  plans 
have  been  made  to  increase  the  350 
price  of  Monday-through-Saturday 
editions. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  co-au¬ 
thor  of  The  Federalist  Papers  and 
founder  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  In  his  duel  with  Aaron  Burr, 
Hamilton  deliberately  fired  into  the 
air.  Interestingly,  Hamilton’s  son  also 
died  in  a  duel  by  refusing  to  draw;  his 
daughter  was  insane  virtually  all  of 
her  adult  life. 

Because  of  family  or  professional 
problems,  depression,  alcoholism  or 
poor  health,  a  number  of  well-known 
reporters,  writers  or  publishers,  in¬ 
cluding  E.W.  Scripps  and  New  York 
Times  columnist  C.L.  Sulzberger,  have 
contemplated  suicide.  After  carefully 
weighing  the  options,  Sulzberger  de¬ 
cided  to  kill  himself  and  wrote  a  1982 
treatise  How  /  Committed  Suicide. 

In  his  book  Sulzberger  notes  that 
more  suicides  occur  in  daytime  than  at 
night  as  the  seasonal  solstice  length¬ 
ens,  and  if  p)eople  are  more  intellectu¬ 
ally  cultivated.  For  some,  the  fewer 
hours  remaining  of  one’s  life  the 
greater  becomes  the  desire  to  termi¬ 
nate  them  “like  a  moth  rushing  fever¬ 
ishly  into  a  consuming  flame.” 

Although  there  is  no  overwhelming 
evidence  to  prove  that  journalism  con¬ 
tributes  to  suicide  more  than  profes¬ 
sions  such  as  medicine  and  law,  a  pa¬ 
per  presented  by  this  writer  at  the 
West  Coast  Journalism  Historians 
Conference  in  Berkeley  suggests  rea¬ 
sons  why  28  highly  prominent  jour¬ 
nalists,  writers,  and  publishers  consid¬ 
ered  suicide  or  took  their  lives. 

Factors  such  as  anxiety  over  past 
success,  manic  depression,  health, 
economics,  honor,  alcoholism,  fatigue, 
or  subintentional  death  provide  no  ma¬ 
jor  single  trends  that  differ  from  sui¬ 
cide  in  other  professions. 

The  study  shows  that  some  journal¬ 
ists  who  have  contemplated  suicide 
and  written  about  it  were  intimately 
exposed  to  death  as  part  of  their  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  police  beat,  as  war  corre¬ 
spondents,  or  through  the  lives  of  fam¬ 
ily  members  with  emotional  problems. 

Brigham  Young  University  histori¬ 
an  Jack  A.  Nelson  notes  the  large 
number  of  suicides  that  took  place  in 
the  American  frontier  West  because  of 
the  constant  failure  editors  faced. 

“In  spite  of  the  optimistic  chorus  of 
editorials,  the  isolation,  hardships,  and 
failure  echoed  throughout  the  press  in 
undertones.” 

Sulzberger  refers  to  experiences  on 
the  police  beat  and  in  the  morgue 


where  he  learned  “the  cynicism  of 
morticians  as  they  stuffed  and  pow¬ 
dered  corpses  of  different  racial  ori¬ 
gins  and  prepared  them  for  public  dis¬ 
play  beneath  glass  to  be  recognized  by 
relatives  and  friends.” 

In  some  cases,  family  members, 
friends,  or  journalistic  colleagues  have 
recognized  the  roots  of  the  problem 
and  reached  out  to  provide  assistance 
individually  or  through  the  newspaper 
itself  which  helped  support  efforts  at 
rehabilitation. 

Other  family  members  do  not  re¬ 
spond  immediately  to  clues  as  the  vic¬ 
tim  cries  or  reaches  out  for  help. 

Katharine  Fanning,  former  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editor,  alludes 
to  such  insecurity  in  a  discussion  on 
the  need  for  women  to  help  each  oth¬ 
er. 

“I  remember  a  recurring  nightmare  1 
used  to  have.  I  was  dangling  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  a  commercial  air¬ 
line  aloft  and  I  couldn’t  communicate 
my  plight.  After  a  terrifying  interval,  1 
finally  managed  to  scream  ‘Help’  at 
the  top  of  my  lungs,  waking  myself 
up.  It’s  surprising  how  people  will 
rush  to  our  aid  if  we  will  only  ask.” 

P.D.  East,  a  Southern  editor  who 
fought  civil  rights  with  his  Petal 
Papers  in  Mississippi  from  1953-1971, 
also  looked  to  friends  for  assistance 
from  his  fits  of  depression  triggered 
by  hatred  for  him  expressed  by  former 
friends,  and  a  troubled  personal  life. 

On  several  occasions,  his  biogra¬ 
pher  Gary  Huey  says,  East  contem¬ 
plated  suicide  as  an  alternative  to  his 
misery,  but  he  always  managed  to 
overcome  this  impulse.  In  a  letter  to 
some  close  friends  to  whom  he  used  to 
confess  problems.  East  said  he  de¬ 
pended  on  them  for  emotional  help. 

Fanning  also  encourages  journalists 
to  look  to  their  own  inner  self  for  help. 
Recalling  the  period  after  her  divorce 
in  1963,  Fanning  says  that  she  felt  like 
a  runaway  cable  car  on  a  San 
Francisco  hill — out  of  control. 

“Now  was  the  time  to  arrest  the  de¬ 
scent  if  it  was  ever  to  come  at  all.  I 
briefly  considered  self-destruction,  but 
the  inner  spiritual  self  developed  dur¬ 
ing  my  boarding  school  days  emerged 
and  took  charge.  Within  a  few  months 
1  had  thrown  out  tranquilizers  and 
sleeping  medicines,  stopped  smoking 
and  drinking  and  begun  to  rebuild.” 

The  journalist-novelist  Jack  London 
recommended  looking  to  some  great 
cause  beyond  self  such  as  writing  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  depression.  The  au¬ 
tobiographical  John  Barleycorn  recalls 


a  period  when  he  “meditated  suicide 
cooly,”  and  was  so  preoccupied  with 
the  idea  of  ending  his  life  that  he  gave 
away  his  revolver  for  fear  he  might  do 
away  with  himself  in  his  sleep,  “but 
the  people  saved  me. 

“By  the  people  I  was  handcuffed  to 
life,”  London  explains  in  a  discussion 
in  how  he  rededicated  himself  to  the 
“Holy  Grail  of  socialism.” 

Joan  D.  Hedrick  says  that  London’s 
language  makes  clear  both  the  nature 
of  the  sickness  and  the  nature  of  the 
cure. 

For  some  journalists  the  great  cause 
that  London  found  in  socialism  is 
found  in  journalism  but,  for  others, 
journalism  may  also  lead  to  disillu¬ 
sionment. 

Herbert  Altschull  says  that  many 
U.S.  journalists  abandon  their  jobs  for 
other  employment  in  advertising  and 
public  relations,  as  civil  servants,  as 
attorneys,  as  politicians,  as  teachers 
and  professors. 

A  remarkable  1971  study  showed 
that  the  average  age  of  the  working 
American  journalist  is  three  years  low¬ 
er  than  that  of  others  in  professional 
type  careers,  an  indication  that  many 
journalists  grow  disillusioned  with 
their  work  and  seek  their  rewards  else¬ 
where.  In  this  way,  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  potentially  productive 
make  their  way  out  of  the  trade. 

In  his  study  Agents  of  Power:  The 
Role  of  the  News  Media  in  Human 
Affairs,  Altshull  suggests: 

“It  is  likely  that  they  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  spuriousness  of  the  doctrine  of 
social  responsibility.  Unquestionably, 
awareness  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  or  her  audience  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  pain  that  grieves 
all  human  beings  who  recognize  their 
impotence  in  affecting  social  change. 
Yet  there  remains  for  the  individual 
journalists  the  possibility  of  perform¬ 
ing  important  services  for  the  public 
and — more  significantly — the  possi¬ 
bility  of  uniting  institutionally  with  his 
or  her  colleagues  to  help  change  the 
course  of  human  history.” 

As  in  other  professions,  suicide  is 
not  an  accepted  means  of  dealing  with 
extraordinary  stress  from  professional 
or  personal  problems. 

Journalists  can  overcome  considera¬ 
tion  of  suicide  as  an  alternative  despite 
extraordinary  exposure  to  death  or 
through  individual  emotional  turmoil 
brought  about  through  a  profession 
that  encourages  individuality,  objec¬ 
tivity,  and  an  adversarial  approach. 

They  need  encouragment  and  sup¬ 
port  in  learning  how  to  reach  out  for 
assistance. 
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Section 


Editor  &  Publisher's  special  annual  Photography  Section  will  appear  in  the  March  14th  issue  of 
E&P.  This  issue  will  focus  on  the  developments  in  conventional  and  electronic  photography  and 
picture  processing.  There  will  also  be  extensive  editorial  coverage  of  photojournalism  and 
photographic  products. 

Along  with  E&P’s  89,000  weekly  readers,  the  annual  Photography  issue  will  be  distributed  to 
the  attendees  of  the  NPPA  Digital  Conference  in  San  Francisco  and  a  special  mailing  will  be  made  to 
the  chief  photography  editors  at  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers.  This  pullout  section  is  the  ideal 
atmosphere  for  your  printed  inserts  or  ads.  Use  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  your  photographic 
equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents,  add-ons  and  other  photographic  products 
essential  to  newspapers. 

To  reach  the  industry,  place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  March  14th  issue.  Don't  delay.  Call 
your  E&P  sales  representative  today  or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 

Closing  Deadlines: 

Space;  February  28,  1992  Copy:  March  2,  1992 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  212-675-4380 
Fax:  212-929-1259 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


900  PERSONALS 


900  VOICE  PERSONALS  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Different  programs  with  different 
revenue  splits.  Established,  reputable 
company.  (800)  755-5898. 


*•*  FREE  900  #’s  **• 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Oilumns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


HUMOR 


I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
a  weekly  humor  column  for  various 
newspapers  in  8  states.  Will  write  it 
FREE  for  you  also.  Fast-paced  fun  for 
wide  audience.  “Blundering  On”  is 
funny.  (650  words.)  Hey,  it's  worth  a 
call  for  samples.  (619)  435-2514. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  readers  with  lively  picture  filled 
800  word  gossip  column.  High  quality, 
camera-ready.  Great  for  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  or  monthlies.  1(800)  533-0073. 

ENVIRONMENT 

IDEAL  FOR  EARTH  DAY!  The  Paper 
Chain,  complete  turnkey  special  section 
on  paper  recycling.  Prototype  available. 
Call  (410)  338-0700. _ 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

CUSTOMIZED  Weekly  TV  Columns  and 
Features,  faxed  or  mailed  to  meet  your 
deadlines. 

Q&A  Column,  Prime  Time  Tips,  Cover 
Page  Story,  TV  Trivia  Column,  TV  Work 
Search,  Star  Interview,  Special  TV 
Events,  Photos,  Etc. 

Fax  your  needs  and  space  require¬ 
ments,  we  will  call  back  to  discuss. 

TELEVISION  NEWSFEATURES 
SYNDICATE 
Fax  (804)  458-1770 


(604)  868-8603. _ 

TEENSIENTERTAINMENT 

KIDS/TEENS/ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  features  week¬ 
ly  600-700  word  interviews  (with 
photo)  with  big-name  stars  from  TV, 
movies  and  recording  industry.  5th 
year.  Call  (617)  255-0123. 

Run  your  ud  for 
12,  26  or  92  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PUBLISH  the  Bingo  Bugle.  Nation's 
largest  franchised  monthly  Bingo  news¬ 
paper.  High  profit  potential.  Complete 
training.  $1,500  -  $4,000  investment. 
In  “Entrepreneur's”  Top  500  Fran¬ 
chises.  Call:  l-(800)-447-1958,  or 
write:  Bingo  Bugle  Development,  PO 
Box  51189,  Seattle,  WA  98115-1189. 

_ CARTOONIST _ 

CARTOONIST  Talent  Search-  Details: 
Cartoon  Comedy  Club,  560  (jkeforest, 
Cleveland,  OH  44140  (216)871-5449. 
Real  love  stories  never  have 
endings. 

Richard  Bach 
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EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing,  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others-.  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
_ (617)  643-1863 _ 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

“1st  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  C;all  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  In  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)643-1863 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*6rokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
_ FAX  (205)  566-0170 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

35  YEAR  OLD  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  8,000  circulation  in  exclusive 
Gulf  resort  area  of  West  Coast  FL.  '91 
sales  up  25%.  Great  investment  for 
newspa^r  retiree  or  newspaper  holding 
company  as  training  ground.  Write  Box 
5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


DEEP  SOUTH 
OPPORTUNITIES 

GEORGIA  -  Extra  nice  uncontested 
county  seat  weekly  and  associated 
businesses.  Healthy  cash  flow.  Real 
estate  included. 

$550,000 

GEORGIA  -  Also  uncontested  in  county 
seat.  Owner  wants  to  retire  ...  badly! 

$120,000 

ALABAMA  -  Package  of  two  paid  week¬ 
lies  in  growing  rural  area.  Beautiful 
country. 

$285,000 

ALABAMA  -  Paid  weekly  near  fresh 
water  fishing  and  recreation.  Great 
potential. 

$250,000 

TENNESSEE  (WEST)  -  Paid  weekly. 
Competitive  and  profitable.  Real  estate, 
too. 

$250,000 

CALL  about  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
availabilities. 

JIM  HALL  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  1088 
Troy,  Alabama  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


(2)  “KANSA”  MODEL  “480”  (5  into  1) 
inserters,  1  yr.  old,  like  new,  priced  to 
sell,  financing  available. 

Call  Tom  at  (316)  342-7900. 


CHESHIRE  LABELER,  nearly  new,  save 
40%.  Magnacraft  Labeler  Model  1530, 
working  daily.  Inquire  Curtis,  (703) 
521-1089.  PO  Box  2387,  Arlington, 
VA  22202. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

K-MECHS  W/HOUSINGS,  removed 
from  33-CT  model  racks.  K-Jack  short 
mechanisms  w/housings,  removed  from 
KJ-240  series.  Great  condition  and 
price  to  sell.  Call  Chip  Gilbert  at  (904) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Weekly  newspaper  in  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin.  $250,000  annual  gross, 
4,000  circulation,  country  paper  of 
record.  Call  (715)  798-3722,  PO  Box 
128,  Cable,  Wl  54821. 


MASSACHUSETTS  2,500  circ.  paid 
weekly  ideal  for  husband/wife  team  in 
picturesque  town.  Asking  $160,000 
cash.  Profitable,  illness  forces  sale. 
NEW  JERSEY  weekly  in  high-income 
suburban  area  with  paid  circ.  and  excel¬ 
lent  potential  for  expansion.  About 
$400,000  gross. 

VERMONT  century-old  weekly  in  rural 
area  with  3,000  paid  circ.  Asking 
$130,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA  5,000  circ.  paid  in 
surburban  area  with  excellent  potential. 
Asking  $485,000  on  terms. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Box  C  Arlington,  MA  (617)  643-1863 

Profitable,  paid  weekly.  Fine  building, 
latest  equipment,  near  New  York.  Box 
5717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

THIS  IS  THE  DREAM  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  A  monthly  newsmagazine  in 
Southern  Oregon’s  famous  vacation 
paradise.  Buying  this  highly  respected 
publication  also  buys  you  an  enviable 
lifestyle  in  this  cozy  economically  sound 
cultural  community.  Publication  gros¬ 
ses  $100,000  per  year,  netting 
$50,000  comfortably.  Asking 
$110,000.  Call  evenings/weekends 
(50£84&7695^^^^^____ 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS? 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work 
Telemarketing  and  crew  sales 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges.  No  Time  Charges. 
Access  1(800)  873-0010  by  modem 
for  information  on  business  issues. 
Congress,  federal  policies. 

For  Assistance,  Call  PR  ON-LINE, 

(202)  347-8918.  _ 

No  great  scoundrel  is  ever 
uninteresting. 

Murray  Kempton 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 

3M  Deadliner/F^rofax 
Film  Recycling 
*  one  free  recycle 
with  mention  of  this  ad 
*  2  shipped  minimum 
l-(800)  541-4307 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


CAMERAIPRE-PRESS 


SPARTAN  III  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA. 
Call  Mr.  Harrison  (410)  327-5600. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


574-2111  ext.  208. 


NEWSRACK  Reconditioning  Company 
For  Sale  -  Liquidation  -  Racks  -  Parts  - 
Shop  Equipment.  Northern  California. 
R&J  Distributor.  (415)  364-0172. 


Birmy  PostScript  RIP  driving  a  Canon 
LBP  20  11”  X  17”  Laser  Printer,  90 
day  parts  warranty,  $8,450. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE.  Six  three  arm  single  width 
pasters.  Completely  reconditioned 
pasters  including  substructure  with  wall 
brackets.  Pasters  are  digital,  handles 
42”  rolls  with  simplified  tension.  Call 
(301)  948-1520,  ask  for  Len  or  Bill. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


6  Unit  Color  King  with  KJ8  folder. 
$250,000  or  best  offer,  4  unit  News 
King  with  KJ6  folder.  $65,000  or  best 
offer  (801)  295-2251,  ask  for  Gail. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

’’Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6  u  HARRIS  MIOOO; 
1984 

5/u  G14  BAKER  PERKINS  w/TEC  22’ 
dryer;  1973  4/u  NEWS  KING;  HARRIS  2 
fomer  folder  23  9/16”. 

(913)  362-8888  Fax  (913)  362-8901 


SSC,  3-unit  press,  22  3/4” 

SC,  4-5-unit  press,  22  3/4" 
COMMUNITY.  4-unit  press.  Grease 
METRO  &  MAN  presses  available 
(404)  552-1528  AL  TABER 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

HI-RES  DRUM  COLOR  SCANNER 
FOR  SALE 

1  R.Z.  4050E  Scanner,  Excellent 
Condition.  New  Mod  Amp,  4  Large 
Drums,  Much  More!  $20,000.  Call 
(708)  885-0698. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANT  TO  BUY  -  Good  Goss  Community 
equipment,  22  3/4”.  Entire  line  or 
components,  floor  or  stacked  units. 
Principals  only  -  no  dealers.  Send 
details  and  photos  to  Intermountain 
Color,  PO  Box  4299,  Boulder.  CO 
80306.  Attn:  Production  Director. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC 

DIRECTOR 
SCHOOL  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION 
BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

BGSU  seeks  a  Director  for  the  School  of 
Mass  Communication.  Must  have  a 
Ph.D.,  significant  media  experience 
and  research  record  commensurate  with 
appointment  as  a  tenured  professor. 
Strong  administrative  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills  are  required:  fund-raising 
experience  is  desirable.  School  consists 
of:  an  accredited  Dept,  of  Journalism, 
with  9  faculty,  and  a  Dept,  of  Telecom¬ 
munications,  with  8  faculty.  There  are 
660  undergraduate  majors.  Graduate 
program  offers  both  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
and  has  50  students.  The  position  is 
available  July  1,  1992.  Salary  is 
competitive.  (Jonsideration  of  candi¬ 
dates  will  begin  March  27,  1992. 
Submit  a  letter  of  application,  a  current 
C.V.,  and  the  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  3-5  references  to:  Director 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Mass 
Communication,  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  Bowling  Green,  OH  43403. 
Phone:  (419)  372-8400.  BGSU  is  an 
AA/EOC  employer.  Minorities  and 
women  are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


Injustice  anywhere  is  a 
threat  to  justice  every¬ 
where. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  vi/hen  sending  clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy: 

-Piease  specify  an  exact  ciassification  within  a 
section  of  ads;  for  instance,  Equipment  & 
Supplies-Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  ciassified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  weil  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Remember— in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 
Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR  NEWSPAPER 
OPERATIONS 

Exciting,  expanding  national  young 
adults  m^ia  company  seeks  individual 
to  direct  day-to-day  ad  placement  oper¬ 
ations  for  3  operating  units.  Candidate 
will  possess  working  knowledge  of 
national  newspaper  advertising,  state- 
of-the-art  trafficking  systems,  publisher 
relations/negotiation  in  Database 
maintenance/enhancement  experience. 
Reply  with  original  letter  and  resume 
with  salary  history  to  The  American 
Passage  Media  Corp.,  215  W.  Harrison, 
Seattle,  WA  98119,  Attn.  Human 
Resources. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  oriented  self-starter.  National 
Hispanic  Publishing  firm  with  a 
substantial  commitment  to  growth  and 
expansion  seeks  an  individual  able  to 
run  the  San  Francisco  operation.  This  is 
a  weekly  publication,  25,000  plus 
circulation  in  the  S.F.  Bay  area. 
Compensation  and  opportunity  are 
competitive  and  unlimited.  If  you  feel 
you  qualify,  send  your  credentials  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5692,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  great  mind  is  one  that  can 
forget  or  look  beyond  itself. 
William  Hazlitt 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Position  open  at  The  Post-Crescent,  a 
74,000  Sunday,  57,000  daily,  in 
Appleton,  Wl,  for  an  experienced, 
aggressive  manager  to  head  retail,  clas¬ 
sified  and  national  sales.  The  position 
requires  good  people  skills,  creativity 
and  marketing  savvy.  This  is  a  prime 
career  opportunity  in  a  solid  growth 
market.  Salary  plus  incentive  is 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  history,  to  Donald  Kampfer,  The 
Post-Crescent,  PO  Box  59,  Appleton, 
Wl  54912. 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS, 
a  progressive,  growing  print  media 
company  that  includes  a  12,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper,  nine  shopping 
guides,  two  telephone  directories  and  a 
printing  company  has  opportunities  in 
sales  management  for  successful  sales 
people  and  sales  managers.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Drawer  130 

Central  Michigan  Newspapers 
PO  Box  447 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48804-0447 


LIKE  THE  OUTDOORS?  Are  hunting 
and  fishing  your  thing?  This  may  be  the 
perfect  opportunity  for  you.  The  Fair¬ 
banks  Alaska  Daily  News-Miner  has  an 
opening  for  a  Director  of  Advertising.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Please  send  resume  to  Paul  J. 
Massey,  Publisher,  The  Daily  News- 
Miner,  200  Cushman  St.,  Fairbanks, 
AK  99701. 


TELEMARKETING  SALES 
SUPERVISOR 

Must  be  able  to  motivate  telemarketing 
sales  staff  in  competitive  market.  Crea¬ 
tivity  with  special  pages  and  sections  a 
must.  Should  be  adept  at  finding  sales 
opportunities.  We  have  Dewar’s  state- 
of-art  system,  experience  would  be  a 
plus.  Come  join  a  winning  team.  We 
offer  a  great  lifestyle  on  Florida's  Trea¬ 
sure  Coast.  Salary  plus  good  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  bonus  with  benefits.  Send  resume 
to:  Carl  Zeman,  Classified  Manager,  Ft. 
Pierce/Port  St.  Lucie  Tribune,  a  Free¬ 
dom  Newspaper,  600  Edwards  Rd.,  Ft. 
Pierce,  FL  34982  or  call  (407) 
461-2050,  ext.  127. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mississippi  daily  11,500  circulation 
seeks  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to 
direct  staff  of  six.  Must  have  knowledge 
of  retail,  classified  and  national.  We're 
looking  for  a  shirt-sleeved  manager  who 
can  train,  inspire  and  direct  staff  as  well 
as  handle  some  personal  accounts. 
Apply  in  writing  to  General  Manager, 
Enterprise-Journal,  PO  Box  910, 
McComb,  MS  39648. 


RECRUITMENT  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  experienced  Inside 
and  Outside  Sales  Manager  to  lead  and 
motivate  our  Classified  Recruitment 
staff. 

Qualified  candidate  must  have  at  least 
5  years  experience  in  sales/supervision/ 
management  in  advertising  with  a  daily 
newspaper.  Outside  Sales  experience  is 
required.  Classified/Recruitment  Sales 
experience  in  a  competitive  market  a 
plus. 

Excellent  benefits  include  health, 
dental  and  401K  plan. 

Qualified  candidates  please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Lucie  Santiago-Alien 
Classified  Inside  ^les  Manager 
The  Houston  Post 
PO  Box  4747 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 


TELEMARKETING 
CAREER  OF  THE  NINETIES 

We  are  a  competitive,  hard-driving  inno¬ 
vative  company  at  the  leading  edge  of 
our  industry.  We  offer  enormous  oppor¬ 
tunity  within  our  21 -year-successful 
970,000  zoned  circulation  publication. 

We  want  a  telemarketing  manager  who 
understands  and  enjoys  selling  to  small 
and  medium-sized  local  businesses  and 
individuals  selling  privately  owned 
items. 

An  upbeat  energetic  manager  who 
knows  how  to  hire  and  train  telemarket¬ 
ing  reps  with  slight  experience  but  great 
potential  as  well  as  seasoned  phone 
reps. 

A  proven  manager  with  a  demonstrable 
history  of  a  variety  of  sales  solutions  and 
approaches. 

A  creative  manager  who  believes  that 
advertising  is  a  fun  (and  funny) 
business. 

We  offer  a  full  benefits  package  includ¬ 
ing  401 K,  free  pension  plan,  medical/ 
dental/vision  care. 

Please  forward  resume  to: 

Management  Recruitment 
101  Glen  Eyrie  Ave.,  #201 
San  Jose,  CA  95125 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  employee-owned 
morning  paper  of  90,000  circulation, 
seeks  graphics  editor  with  extensive 
Macintosh  skills  to  manage  two  staff 
artists.  Must  be  an  aggressive  news 
person  to  produce  concise  spot  news 
graphics.  Must  have  imagination  to 
make  features  pages  sparkle  and  assist 
in  page  design/redesign  efforts.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  references  and 
work  samples  to  Fred  Wilson,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  for  Photos,  (graphics  & 
Design,  1  News  Plaza,  Peoria,  IL 
61643. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


Classified 
Ads  in 
Editor& 
Publisher 
Get  Results! 


to*-. 


Call  Today  and  Place  Your  Ad 
212  *675  *4380 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  someone 
who  wants  to  make  the  move  to  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job.  The  Houston  Post  is  looking 
for  someone  with  experience  to  fill  a 
full-time  position  creating  informational 
graphics  and  illustrations,  as  well  as 
design  work.  Proficient  Macintosh  skills 
a  must.  Send  samples  and  resumes  to; 

The  Houston  Post 
Susan  Barber 
Editorial  Art  Director 
PO  Box  4747 

Houston,  Texas  77210-4747 
EOE  M/F/HA/ 


PAGE  DESIGNER  -  Our  design  desk 
uses  an  electronic  pagination  system  to 
produce  every  section  of  the  newspaper 
except  Sports.  Our  design  editors 
handle  a  heavy  workload  under  impossi¬ 
ble  deadlines  but  they  still  turn  out 
quality  work.  If  you  have  at  least  three 
years  of  daily  newspaper  news  and/or 
features  layout  experience  and  think 
you  can  meet  our  standards,  send  your 
resume  to  Steve  Cheski,  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Florida  Times-Union, 
PO  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 

EOE 

I  keep  to  old  books,  for  they 
teach  me  something;  from 
the  new  I  learn  very  little. 
Voltaire 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 

Sunny  Southern  California  major  metro 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  a^ressive, 
self-motivated  and  upwardly  mobile 
Circulation  professional.  We  need 
people  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
Circulation  experience,  who  can 
manage  an  office  of  ten  or  more  District 
Managers  in  a  market  which  requires 
aggressive  sales  planning,  a  keen  ability 
to  service  customers,  and  possesses 
top-notch  communication  and  people 
skills.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  send  resume  to  Tom  Dietrich, 
The  Orange  County  Register,  625  N. 
Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701  or 
call  (714)  953-7756. 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE  MANAGER 

One  of  California's  best  newspapers. 
The  Orange  County  Register,  is  seeking 
an  Individual  with  strong  management 
skills  to  fill  the  position  of  Circulation 
Customer  Service  Manager.  This  indivi¬ 
dual  should  epitomize  the  ideals  of 
customer  service,  have  the  self- 
motivation  to  make  a  difference,  and 
have  the  competence  to  make  things 
happen. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  responsible 
for  implementing  plans  and  progress  to 
provide  uncompromising  service  to  all 
circulation  customers.  This  person  will 
also  manage  the  overall  direction  and 
daily  operations  of  the  Customer 
Service  Data  Entry  and  Quick  Start 
Departments.  To  be  successful  in  this 
role,  five  plus  years  management  exper¬ 
ience  is  required. 

*  Experience  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  resource  budget. 

*  Ability  to  achieve  results  quickly  and 
effectively 

*  Must  be  an  effective  leader  to 
implement  progressive  improvement 
in  a  high  volume  phone  center 
environment. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  Rich  Krieg, 
Circulation  Operations  Director,  at  The 
Orange  County  Register,  625  N.  Grand 
Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Orange  County  Register,  a  major 
metro  in  Southern  California,  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  circulator  to  till  the 
position  of  Circulation  Single  Copy 
Sales  Manager.  This  individual  must 
have  a  minimum  of  five  years  success¬ 
ful  circulation  experience  and  be  an 
effective  leader  to  implement  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  in  a  very  competitive 
and  aggressive  market.  This  circulator 
should  also  possess  strong  management 
skills,  be  an  aggressive  sales  planner 
and  a  diplomatic  communicator. 

This  position  is  responsible  for  oversee¬ 
ing  the  day  to  day  distribution,  market¬ 
ing  and  opieration  of  Single  Copy  Sales. 

All  interested  candidates  should  send  a 
resume  to  Tom  Dietrich,  Director  of 
Distribution,  at  The  Orange  County 
Register,  625  N.  Grand  Avenue,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92701. _ 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER, 
one  of  the  country's  fastest  growing 
newspapers  is  looking  for  an  aggressive 
experienced  CIRCULATION  ZONE 
SALES  MANAGER. 

This  position  will  be  required  to  develop 
youth  and  adult  soliciting  crews  for  door 
to  door  solicitations,  mall  sales  and 
special  events.  Additionally  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  develop  a  circulation  marketing 
program  to  work  in  coordination  with 
district  circulation  managers  (which 
may  include  sampling,  apartment  pro¬ 
grams  etc.) 

With  this  full  time  position,  you  will 
receive  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  bonus  package  along  with 
medical/dental  benefits  and  retirement 
savings  program. 

Send  resume  with  employment  history 
and  salary  requirements  tO: 

Larry  Blake 

PM  Home  Delivery  Manager 
The  Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 

Zone  5  daily  newspaper  located  in  great 
outdoor  recreation  area  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  We 
need  a  self-starter  who's  interested  in 
becoming  part  of  a  management  team. 
12,000  circulation  daily  plus  TMC. 
Salary  plus  bonus  on  performance. 
Excellent  fringe  package  including 
pension.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  5716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
For  20-terminal  Atex  R-4  system,  six 
day  daily,  Atex  service  contract.  Also 
helpful  knowledge  of  Covalent  and  PCs. 
Newspaper  composition  a  real  plus. 
Good  career  for  right  person.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability,  back¬ 
ground,  and  education.  Family-owned 
company  in  growing  Arizona  city, 
midway  between  Tucson  and  Phoenix. 
Send  resume,  desired  salary,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Publisher,  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Box  C-3,  Casa 
Grande,  AZ  85222. _ 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  The  NCAA  News, 
official  publication  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Position 
requires  editing  experience  at  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper:  strong  organization¬ 
al  skills,  and  computer  literacy,  prefer¬ 
ably  Apple.  Layout  and  headline-writing 
skills  are  especially  important.  Starting 
salary  is  $28,000.  Resumes  should  be 
sent  by  February  28  to  P.  David  Pickle, 
The  NCAA  News,  6201  College  Boule¬ 
vard,  Overland  Park,  KS  66211-2422. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER  on  the 
U.S. -Mexico  border  seeks  experienced 
reporter  with  a  flair  for  writing  news  and 
feature  stories.  Bilingual  skills  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Tolan, 
City  Editor,  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  30(3 
N.  Campbell  St.,  El  Paso,  TX  79901. 
EOE. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
COPY  EDITOR 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  61  ,(300  daily 
and  83,000  on  Sunday,  is  seeking  an 
assistant  news  editor  and  a  copy  editor. 
Assistant  news  editor  candidate  should 
be  experienced  in  design,  know  how  to 
teach  creative  headline  writing,  be  able 
to  help  lead  a  staff  of  nine,  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  page  one  and  the  Sunday  Insight 
section.  This  is  a  high-profile  job  for  a 
dynamic,  quick-thinking  editor.  Copy 
editor  candidate  will  know  how  to  tight¬ 
en  copy,  show  an  interest  in  design  and 
write  clear,  bright  heads.  The  States¬ 
man  is  Idaho's  capital  city  newspaper. 
The  community  reflects  a  high  quality 
of  life  and  an  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Geoff 
Etnyre,  News  Editor,  The  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
With  expertise  in  high  tech  and  new 
tech,  able  to  communicate  his/her 
knowledge,  curiosity  and  insight  to  a 
general  news  audience.  To  join  The 
Boston  Herald's  lively  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  team.  Apply  to  William 
Castle,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Finance,  Boston  Herald,  PO  Box  2096, 
Boston,  MA  02106-2096. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  DESK  PRO  -  If  you  know  the 
difference  between  editing  and  tinker¬ 
ing,  and  can  write  headlines  that  sing 
instead  of  hum,  we  may  have  a  spot  for 
you  on  our  main  copy  desk.  We  handle 
wire  and  local  copy  for  three  editions  a 
night  plus  seven  zoned  editions  twice  a 
week.  We  operate  under  tight  dead¬ 
lines,  but  we  still  put  a  premium  on 
quality  work.  If  you  have  at  least  three 
years  of  daily  newspaper  editing  experi¬ 
ence  and  think  you  can  meet  our  stan¬ 
dards,  send  your  resume  to  Steve 
Cheski,  Deputy  Managing  Editor,  The 
Florida  Times-Union,  PO  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 

EOE 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Must  have  the  ability  to 
do  it  all  -  page  design,  bright  head¬ 
lines,  tight  editing  or  wire  and  staff 
copy,  solid  sto^  selection,  pagination, 
AP  Leaf  or  Macintosh  experience  a  plus. 
The  Duluth  News-Tribune,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  is  a  63,000  daily, 
83,000  Sunday  AM.  Duluth,  a  city  of 
85,000  on  Lake  Superior,  offers  an 
urban  setting  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
outdoors  of  Northeastern  Minnesota. 
Our  summers  are  fantastic  and  our 
winters  aren't  THAT  bad.  Send  resume, 
clips,  page  layouts  tO:  Holly  (3ruber, 
Executive  News  Editor,  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  169000,  424  W.  1st 
St.,  Duluth,  MN  55816-9000.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Two  newspaper  operation  with 
50,000-plus  circulation  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  editorial  excellence  from  the 
owner  on  down  has  two  copy  editor 
openings.  Emphasis  on  accuracy  and 
meeting  deadlines.  Three  editions  in 
PM  weekdays;  AM  on  weekends. 
Competitive  pay,  benefits  and  job 
security  in  exciting,  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  Tryout  likely.  No  calls.  Roger  Ruth- 
hart,  Managing  Editor,  Rock  Island 
Argus,  Box  3160,  Rock  Island,  IL 
61201. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

18,000  daily  needs  copy  editor  with 
Macintosh  experience.  (Ouark-Xpress, 
FreeHand,  Photoshop).  Send  resume, 
three  clips,  references,  salary  history  to 
Executive  Editor,  The  Sentinel-Record, 
PO  Box  580,  Hot  Springs,  AR  71902. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  copy  editor  who  can  improve 
leads,  tighten  stories  and  write  clear 
and  captivating  headlines.  Good  layout 
skills  and  an  eye  for  graphics  are  impor¬ 
tant,  too.  This  job  involves  packaging 
some  of  the  best-read  pages  of  our 
seven-day,  25,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper.  Editing  or  reporting  experience 
required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  requirements  to  Jeff  Funk, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Independent,  Box 
1208,  Grand  Island,  NE  68802. 


COPY  EDITOR  WANTED 

Weekly  newsmagazine  on  Congress  and 
politics  seeks  copy  editor.  Need  know¬ 
ledge  of  Washington,  interest  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics,  ability  to  work  on 
tight  deadlines  and  strong  organization¬ 
al  skills.  Part-time  position  also  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Mark  Willen,  Congressional 
Quarterly,  1414  22nd  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  Knight  Ridder  paper 
in  Central  Pennsylvania;  ideal  for  some¬ 
one  with  1-2  years'  experience  who 
wants  to  grow  and  learn  more.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  tO:  Robert 
Ashley,  Executive  Editor,  Centre  Daily 
Times,  PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
REPORTER  NEEDED 
Ready  for  a  challenge?  We  have  an 
opening  for  a  reporter  who  would  be 
covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  criminal 
justice,  including  incidents  and  issues, 
activities  of  police,  lawyers  and  courts, 
prisons,  and  statewide  legislation 
concerning  these  issues  and  agencies. 
We  want  a  reporter  who  looks  deeper 
than  the  isolated  incident  to  find  why 
crimes  occur  and  what  affect  they  have 
on  the  community.  This  is  not  the 
garden-variety  cop  beat.  A  minimum  of 
one  year  experience  on  a  daily  newspap¬ 
er  would  be  enormously  beneficial. 
Send  a  strong  cover  letter,  a  current 
resume  and  10  clips  that  best  demons¬ 
trate  your  abilities  tO:  Michael  Pelrine, 
City  Editor,  Delaware  State  News,  PO 
Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


EDITORIAL  POSITIONS 
Police  and  courts  reporter.  Also  an 
assistant  city  editor  whose  responsibili¬ 
ties  would  include  local  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  to  Editor, 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  430,  Pekin, 
IL  61555. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


Fast  growing  five  day  Arizona  daily 
needs  MANAGING  EDITOR.  Strong 
news  and  community  relations  back¬ 
ground.  Must  have  the  ability  to  go 
beyond  the  day  to  day  coverage.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  with  cover  letter 
and  clips  to  Box  5714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


oHotl-in^ 

Newspaper  Reporter.  Editor. 
Photographer,  Graphics. 

C  QB  Editor.  Managing  Editor  & 
gsi.vspwmh.  Entry  LevelJobs 

§  1-900-786-7800 

O  n7w  Haminawa6ihasi.»^CfKoai>.t.ma6 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

The  Philadelphia  Business  Journal,  a 
weekly  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
21,000  and  staff  of  13  seeks  strong 
leader  who  is  creative,  visionary  and 
curious.  Ability  to  establish  award¬ 
winning  standards  and  motivate  repor¬ 
ters  a  must.  Several  years  ME  experi¬ 
ence  required.  #1  paper  in  niche,  but 
ready  to  be  even  more.  Resume  with 
clips  to  Lyn  Kremer,  718  Arch  St.,  6N, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER  registered 
representative,  75,000  monthly  trade 
journal  for  stock  brokers,  seeks  an 
experienced  business  writer  to  work  in 
our  urban  California  office.  This  full¬ 
time  staff  position  will  entail  writing, 
editing,  fact  checking,  special  projects 
and  some  computerized  production 
work.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Plaza 
Communications,  Attn.  Dan  Jamieson, 
18818  Teller  Ave.,  Suite  280,  Irvine, 
CA  92715. 


FREELANCE  writers  and  photographers 
wanted  to  cover  drum  corps,  marching 
band  and  color  guard.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  KPJ  Inc.,  1830  Toombs  Drive, 
Akron,  OH  44306. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  at  Idaho's  best  weekly.  Experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Dan  Gorham,  Box  988,  Hailey,  ID 
83333. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

Award-winning  major  market  alternative 
offers  an  outstanding  reporting 
position. 

No  day-to-day  line  responsibilities  in 
the  editorial  department  -  your  goal  is  to 
produce  eight  to  10  in-depth  stories  per 
year. 

Applicant  should  be  an  experienced 
news  reporter/editor  with  strong 
research  skills  and  a  commitment  to 
social  change  through  journalism. 

Send  cover  letter  with  salary  require¬ 
ments,  resume,  clips  and  references  to: 
Special  Projects  Search,  Metro  Times, 
743  Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 


MANAGING  EDITOR/EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  an  ME  who  wants  to 
grow  into  the  editor's  job.  We  want 
someone  who’s  probably  had  at  least  six 
years  of  writing,  editing,  layout  and 
headwriting  experience;  who's  ready  to 
lead,  train  and  enthuse  a  staff  of  eight 
turned-on  reporters  and  photographers; 
who  can  write  editorials;  and  who's 
computer-competent  and  willing  to 
learn  more.  We're  an  8,500  circulation 
tri-weekly  in  one  of  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia's  most  delightful  Sierra  foothills 
communities  with  45%  retired  readers 
but  a  growing  younger  population. 
We've  won  the  state’s  general  excel¬ 
lence  award  for  newspapers  our  size  for 
the  last  three  years,  and  we  want  to 
maintain  and  build  on  that  solid  base. 
We’re  a  fun  place  to  work  -  but  we  work 
hard.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  makeup  to  Randy  Goldberg, 
Publisher,  Paradise  Post,  PO  Drawer 
70,  Paradise,  CA  95967.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

NEW  TIMES,  an  award-winning  weekly 
paper,  seeks  managing  editor  with 
background  in  magazine-style  writing. 
Prerequisites:  Substantial  organization¬ 
al  skills,  news  features  experience  and 
ability  to  challenge  talented  staff.  This 
is  not  a  job  for  a  desk  jockey.  The 
person  hired  for  this  position  will  be 
expected  to  develop,  organize  and  write 
serious  articles  as  time  permits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  David  J.  Bodney,  PO  Box 
2510,  Phoenix,  AZ  85002. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LIFESTYLE  writer  with  editing  know¬ 
how.  Write  the  riveting  feature;  edit  our 
comprehensive  Neighbors  pages.  Arts 
background  helpful. 

Also,  NEWS  REPORTER  who  can  find 
stories  outside  the  meeting  rooms. 

Zone  2  mid-size  daily.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  5718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  -  One  of  the  top 
suburban  newspaper  chains  in  the 
countiy  is  seeking  an  experienced  editor 
to  assist  in  running  a  fast-paced  news¬ 
room.  Must  have  excellent  design  skills, 
solid  management  experience  and  at 
least  three  years  editing  experience, 
preferably  with  suburban  newspapers. 
Great  quality  of  life  in  suburban 
Milwaukee.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  history  to:  Executive  Editor, 
Community  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
13155,  Wauwatosa,  Wl  53213. 

NEED  REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
immediately  for  Monday  through  Friday 
morning  newspaper.  Bilingual 
preferred,  darkroom  skills  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  top  five  clips  to:  Personnel, 
Deming  Headlight,  PO  Box  881, 
Deming,  NM  88031.  No  phone  calls 
accepted. 

REPORTER:  Bureau  position  for  self¬ 
starter  who  writes  with  flair.  Covers 
news  with  tenacity.  Discuss  in  cover 
letter  how  you  develop  a  beat.  Minimum 
two  years  full-time  experience.  Contact 
Pam  Turfa,  City  Editor,  The  Times 
Leader,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
PA  18711-0250.  No  phone  calls. 


RESEARCH/WRITER 
A  nationally  known  civil  rights  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  to  employ  experienced  jour¬ 
nalists  to  write  and  conduct  research. 
Duties  would  include  producing  news 
and  features  articles  for  a  bimonthly 
publication  as  well  as  indepth  special 
reports.  This  is  a  full-time  position  that 
would  require  relocating  to  Montgom¬ 
ery,  AL.  Send  writing  samples  and 
resume  tO:  Danny  Welch,  400  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Montgomery,  AL  36104. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR:  The  Hudson 
Valley  News  is  seeking  a  creative  person 
to  design  and  lay  out  section.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Chris  Vivlamore,  85 
Dickson  Street,  PO  Box  871, 
Newburgh,  NY  12550. 

SUNDAY  EDITOR 

The  Mail  Tribune  a  30,000  Monday- 
Friday  PM,  Sat-Sun  AM,  Dow  Jones/ 
Ottaway  newspaper  in  Medford,  OR  is 
seeking  an  experienced  journalist  for  a 
copy  desk/Sunday  editor  position.  Job 
duties  include  rim  work,  page  design, 
planning  for  Sunday  editions  and  some 
supervision.  Applicants  should  have 
daily  newspaper  writing  and  editing 
experience.  Copy  desk  and  city  desk 
work  is  a  plus.  Candidates  must  have 
strong  organizational  and  people  skills 
and  computer  experience.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  by  March  1  to 
Gina  Meyer,  Human  Resources  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Mail  Tribune,  PO  Box  1108, 
Medford,  OR  97501.  EEO. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  seeks 
TV  writer  to  cover  local  television. 
Candidates  must  have  exceptional 
reporting  skills,  be  a  versatile  writer  and 
have  at  least  10  years  continuous 
professional  experience  at  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Send  resume,  10  writing 
samples,  statement  of  TV  coverage  to 
Robin  Doussard,  Arts  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  Editor,  750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San 
Jose,  CA  95190. 

America  is  the  country 
where  you  buy  a  lifetime 
supply  of  aspirin  for  one 
dollar,  and  use  it  up  in  two 
weeks. 

John  Barrymore 


HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Person  who  gets  along  well  with  people 
to  manage  mailroom  at  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Sussex  County, 
New  Jersey.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
count-o-veyor,  inserting  and  strapping 
machines.  Contact  Dave  Green,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  at  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  PO  Box  10,  2  Spring  Street, 
Newtown,  NJ  07860  or  call  (201) 
383-1500-  Ex.  240. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIKE  TO  TRAVEL?  LIKE  MACS? 
Baseview  Products,  a  Macintosh-based 
developer  of  publishing  software  is  look¬ 
ing  for  trainers.  If  you  have  a  strong 
newspaper  background  in  editorial, 
classified,  composition,  or  circulation  - 
and  experience  with  Macs,  please  send 
your  resume,  c/o  Becky  Allen,  Baseview 
Products,  538  N.  Division  St..  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48104-1135. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 

This  key  mid-management  position  is 
responsible  tor  50+  employees. 
Duties:  Layout,  typesetting,  composi¬ 
tion.  computerized  systems,  color  sepa¬ 
ration.  Successful  candidate  will  have: 

-  Pagination  -  layout  experience 

-  5  years  production  management 

-  Professional  written  and  verbal 
communication  skills 

-  Proven  team  builder 

Competitive  salary/benefits  with  a  great 
newspaper.  Apply  to: 

Human  Resources 
The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Attn:  Nancy  G.  Manes 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  California  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 

EOE/MF/H 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
The  Seattle  Times,  a  large  progressive 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  beautiful 
northwest  is  seeking  a  skilled  manager 
of  people  to  assist  in  the  management 
of  our  pressroom.  Applicants  must  have 
supervisory  experience  and  offset  press 
expertise.  Colorliner  experience 
desired.  Position  reports  to  pressroom 
manager  and  is  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  the  pressroom  during  shift 
work.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  work 
days,  nights  and  weekends.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resumes 
no  later  than  February  7  to  The  Seattle 
Times,  Human  Resources  Manager  of 
Operations,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111  or  fax  to  (206)  464-2905. 

PRESSPERSON 

The  Bakersfield  Californian,  an  84,000 
morning  circulation  daily  newspaper,  is 
accepting  applications  for  experienced 
double-width  web  offset  journeymen. 
Applicants  should  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  offset  press 
operation.  TKS  press  experience 
desired.  Excellent  wages,  benefits  and 
working  conditions. 

For  consideration,  please  send  resume 
to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Human  Resources  Department 
Attn;  Fred  Van  Der  Meulen 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX;  (805)  395-7484 

_ EEO/MF/H _ 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


COLOR  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times,  located  in  the  beaut¬ 
iful  Northwest,  is  seeking  a  skilled 
manager  to  direct  our  color  image 
production  department. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  and  experience  with 
color  separation  and  imaging  systems, 
state-of-the-art  technology  including 
the  integration  of  photographs  and 
graphics  into  color  systems,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  electronic  publishing 
systems.  Minimum  two  years  supervis¬ 
ory  experience  required.  College  degree 
preferred. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefit  package,  including 
401(k)  and  pension  plans  and  annual 
bonus. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  to  Human  Resources  Manager 
for  Operations,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111,  no  later  than  March  6,  1992. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 

The  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS, 
Denver’s  #1  newspaper,  needs  a  quali¬ 
fied  technician  to  maintain  new  GOSS 
Colorliner  presses.  Experience,  on  press 
controls.  VAX,  VMS,  DECNET,  Ferag, 
Idab,  FMC,  AGV,  and  Western  Lith 
equipment,  a  plus.  We  offer  a  distinc¬ 
tive,  modern  work  environment  and  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Employee  Relations 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
400  West  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80204 
(303)  892-5173 


_ RESEARCH _ 

THE  NATION 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT 

Major  progressive  labor  union  seeks  a 
research  assistant.  Excellent  analytical 
and  writing  skills  required.  BA  in 
economics  or  related  field.  Starting 
salary:  $27K  with  generous  health 
insurance  coverage  and  other  benefits. 
Position  in  downtown  Washington. 
MINORITIES  ARE  STRONGLY 
ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY.  Please 
forward  resume  and  writing  sample  to: 
PO  Box  34104,  Washington,  DC 
20043. _ 

No  one  really  knows 
enough  to  be  a  pessimist. 
Norman  Cousins _ 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITOR 

Editor  of  a  30,000  Midwest  suburban 
daily  is  ready  for  a  greater  challenge.  He 
has  21  years  of  experience  - 13  years  in 
management  and  with  the  same 
company.  His  paper  has  won  numerous 
awards.  Took  several  weeklies  and 
helped  to  mold  them  into  a  daily. 
College  degree  and  single. 

The  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  employer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICK  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  S25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.16  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5  35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3  95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2  75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S2  55  per  lir«,  per  issue 


Add  S650  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  54  25  per  insertion  (or  box  service 
Count  os  on  odditiorKil  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum,  NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc, ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  fhe  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85,  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  S75, 13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  S65,  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  eoch  day  as  'ney  ore  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/currently  running  group  of 
12  weeklies  and  dailies,  seeks  to  apply 
18  years  of  experience  to  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Strengths  in  marketing,  generat¬ 
ing  revenue,  and  costs  control  for  turn 
arounds.  Energetic  family  man  with 
knowledge  of  afl  aspects  of  publishing 
and  commercial  printing  looking  for 
new  home  soon.  Respond  to  Box  5694, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  JOURNALIST.  10  years 
experience,  large  and  small  dailies, 
weeklies,  magazines.  International  free¬ 
lancer.  Editorial  consultant.  Seeks 
challenging  editor's  post  in  Zone  9, 
please  call  (519)  284-4226. 

CATCH  A  RISING  STAR.  Superb  writer. 
Innovative  thinker  with  basketfull  of 
awards  and  master's  degree  seeks 
columnist/editorial  writer  position  on 
medium/large  daily.  At  39,  have  right 
blend  of  youth,  experience  (11  years  on 
dailies)  to  light  up  your  pages,  dazzle 
readers.  Also  write  humor  (well!).  Box 
5702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  paper,  with  nine 
months  additional  experience  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. _ _ 

ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  who  will 
make  your  readers  think,  talk,  weep  and 
chuckle  seeks  new  challenges  at  a  new 
paper.  In  third  year  at  Knight  Ridder 
daily.  Open  to  a  variety  of  beats  or 
general  assignment  position.  Call  (605) 
225-1875  or  write  Box  5695,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 

EXTREMELY  TALENTED  sports  writer 
for  suburban  Philadelphia  daily  has 
stagnated  under  current  leadership. 
Professional  beat  experience  with 
layout  knowledge,  but  nowhere  to  go. 
Zones  1  to  4  preferred,  but  will  enter¬ 
tain  all  offers.  Box  5713,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  want  to  EDIT/PUBLISH  your  Zone  3 
weekly.  Currently  employed,  18  years 
experience.  Box  5696,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Looking  for  “The  Reel  Thing”  in  your 
entertainment  coverage?  Writer  special¬ 
izing  in  movies  and  video  (reviews, 
features)  seeking  spot  on  medium  to 
large  daily.  Experience  includes  major 
magazine,  dailies,  syndication.  Call  I. 
Slifkin  at  (215)  742-7903. _ 

Classified  Advertising 
212)  675-4380 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


MACINTOSH  WIZARD  seeking  new 
challenges.  Pagination  and  graphics 
experience.  Now  working  as  lead  man 
on  the  universal  desk  at  small  daily.  Box 
5709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  at  metro  daily 
wants  off  a  sinking  ship.  Seeks  desk, 
assistant’s  or  sports  editor’s  job  at 
smaller  paper.  Hard  worker,  20  years’ 
experience.  Box  5705,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

UNIQUELY  qualified  outdoors  writer/ 
broadcaster  just  needs  a  break.  Seeking 
full-time  magazine  or  newspaper  staff 
position.  Fishing,  boating,  running 
biathlons.  Call  for  clips,  resume,  etc. 
(305)  925-9074. 

WRITING  COACH 

Veteran  newspaperman,  college  profes¬ 
sor  available  for  summer  work  in  news¬ 
rooms  striving  for  excellent  writing  and 
editing.  Bill  Giles  (504)  769-6075. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  FILM  CRITIC  looking  for 
new  outlets.  Film  degree.  Readable 
style.  Barter.  Add  sparkle  to  your  paper 
without  hiring  extra  staff.  Box  5715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
a  weekly  humor  column  for  various 
newspapers  in  8  states.  Will  write  it 
FREE  for  you  also.  Fast-paced  fun  for 
wide  audience.  “Blundering  On”  is 
funny.  (650  words.)  Hey,  it's  worth  a 
call  for  samples.  (619)  435-2514. 

MARKETING _ 


MARKETING/PROMOTION 

While  my  job  is  secure,  I’m  testing  the 
waters  anyway.  I  am  senior  promotion/ 
marketing  services  person  at  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper  (daily  and 
Sunday  over  500,000)  with  strong 
background  in  promotion/public  affairs/ 
marketing/research  and  more  than  ten 
years  of  management  experience  but 
still  under  fifty.  Willing  to  talk  about 
challenging  position  either  in  marketing 
or  general  management  for  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Box  5711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 


I’m  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 
Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 
PA.  Harvey  Seymour  (609)  448-4894. 

_ TRAVEL _ 

FREE  TRAVEL  FEATURES!  Travel 
writer  works  absolutely  free!  Daily/ 
weekly/magazines!  Call  Jeff, 
(201)  773-7966. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Suicide  and  journalism 


By  Alf  Pratte 

Questions  surrounding  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  death  of  media  magnate  Robert 
Maxwell,  along  with  the  best-selling 
Final  Exit,  have  helped  refocus  na¬ 
tional  attention  on  the  subject  of  sui¬ 
cide. 

For  the  high-stress  media  business, 
the  issue  becomes  more  relevant  be¬ 
cause  of  a  number  of  well-known  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  and  reporters  who 
have  taken  their  own  lives  or  openly 
discussed  the  issue  in  books  or  arti¬ 
cles. 

Among  those  who  have  taken  their 
lives: 

Publisher  Joseph  McCullough  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat,  Phillip 
Graham  of  the  Washington  Post, 
William  Knowland  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune;  editor  Gene  Howe  of  the 
Amarillo  (Texas)  News-Globe; 
Edmund  Ruffin,  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Farmer’s  Register,  who  took  his 
own  life  rather  than  live  with  the  “per¬ 
fidious,  malignant  and  vile  Yankee 
race”;  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  re¬ 
porters  Paul  Y.  Anderson  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  UPI 
Washington  correspondent  Merriman 
Smith. 

Others,  such  as  Maxwell,  who  died 
under  mysterious  circumstances — 
some  claim  suicide — include  satirist- 
columnist  Ambrose  Bierce;  former 

(Pratte  is  an  associate  professor  of 
communications  at  Brigham  Young 
University  and  a  correspondent  and 
columnist  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.) 
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publisher  and  U.S.  President  Warren 
Harding;  reporter  Dorothy  Killgallen 
of  the  Hearst  papers,  and  Ishbel  Ross, 
author  of  Ladies  of  the  Press. 

Others  such  as  journalist-novelist 
Jack  London,  and  more  recently 
Katherine  Fanning,  have  discussed  the 
issue  and  the  need  for  journalists  to 
reach  out  for  help  from  each  other  in 
their  often  unpopular  job  reporting  the 
sometimes  sordid  side  of  society. 

Despite  a  lack  of  research  on  sui¬ 
cide  in  journalism,  there  is  some  his¬ 
torical  evidence  as  well  as  recent  sur¬ 
veys  about  the  journalism  world  and 
the  stress  it  produces. 

Biographer  W.  A.  Swanberg  notes 


compels  us  to  act  for  the  company  in 
ways  that  seem  to  be  not  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  readers.  That  stress  bores 
into  your  pride  and  strips  us  of  the 
sense  that  we  are  in  control.  It  can 
leave  us  dispirited  and  vulnerable.” 

John  C.  Peterson  further  suggests 
that  traits  in  journalism  may  also  point 
to  drug  abuse  and  other  problems; 

“The  very  qualities  we  look  for  in 
good  staffers  parallel  many  of  the  be¬ 
haviors  evident  in  drug  abusers.  We 
all  want  bright,  curious,  aggressive 
and  upbeat  people  willing  to  go  where 
the  action  is  and  challenge  authority. 
Then  we  send  them  to  stressful  situa¬ 
tions  and  bizarre  places,  always  de¬ 


Despite  a  lack  of  research  on  suicide  in  journalism, 
there  is  some  historical  evidence  as  well  as  recent 
surveys  about  the  Journalism  world  and  the  stress  it 
produces. 


that  the  system  created  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  encouraged  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  to  spy  on  each  other.  He  pur¬ 
posefully  created  overlocking  authori¬ 
ty  so  he  would  have  to  be  called  in  to 
break  up  deadlocks. 

Such  a  system  “produced  over  time 
a  condition  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
hatred,  a  maelstrom  of  office  politics 
that  drove  at  least  two  editors  to  drink, 
one  into  suicide,  a  fourth  into  insani¬ 
ty-” 

A  1983  survey  conducted  by  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
showed  that  more  than  28%  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  reported  a  physical  or  emotional 
health  problem  they  believe  resulted 
from  their  work. 

In  a  frank  opening  commentary, 
Robert  Giles,  formerly  of  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union  in  Rochester,  writes: 

“For  years  we  have  accepted  the 
idea  that  stress  is  a  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  life.  It  is,  but  not  in  the  ways  we 
imagined.  The  adrenaline  that  flows 
when  we  are  on  deadline  or  in  the  grip 
of  a  big  story  works  like  an  injection, 
giving  us  a  burst  of  energy  to  focus  on 
the  day’s  news.  That  stress  is  what  we 
love  about  newspapers — the  editor 
role,  directing  the  staff  and  shaping 
the  newspaper.  The  adrenaline  also 
flows  when  we  confront  the  frustra¬ 
tions  of  the  manager  role,  when  duty 


manding  their  very  best.” 

In  a  speech  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  1990, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  and 
author  David  Halberstam  added: 

“Anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  journalism  knows  that  the  better 
the  reporter,  the  better  you  are  at  what 
you  do,  the  more  you  vary  from  the 
accepted  conventional  wisdom  of  your 
town,  or  your  city,  or  your  state  or 
your  county,  the  less  popular  you  are 
going  to  be.  The  tensions  are  never  re¬ 
ally  tensions  from  advertisers.  They 
are  tensions  from  peers,  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  around  us  and  are  power¬ 
ful  in  that  town.  It  is  a  fear  not  so 
much  of  economic  isolation  as  of  so¬ 
cial  isolation.” 

Although  most  journalists  think  of 
suicide  as  a  final  action,  it  is  in  reality 
a  complicated  concept  that  includes 
thoughts  about  suicide  as  well  as  at¬ 
tempts  on  one’s  life. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (NIMH)  recognizes  three  main 
categories  of  suicidal  behavior:  com¬ 
pleted  suicide,  suicide  attempts,  and 
suicide  ideas.  Two  other  less  defini¬ 
tive  categories  are  victim-precipitated 
homicides  and  subintentional  death. 

Some  historians  believe  “subinten¬ 
tional  death”  to  be  the  reason  for  the 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  36) 
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ANPA  Post  Convention  Issue-May  9th:  This  issue  brings  E&P  readers 
coverage  of  speeches  made  during  the  sessions  and  meetings,  photos  of 
convention  headliners  and  in-depth  reporting  on  industry  activities.  This  issue 
provides  timely,  firsthand  news  for  those  publishing,  advertising  and  business 
executives  who  couldn’t  get  to  the  convention  and  recaps  the  events  for  those 
who  were  there.  Advertising  Deadlines  Space:  April  23 
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Sterling  Service 

Media  General  serves  daily  newspapers  to  some  very  discrimi¬ 
nating  customers,  in  three  metropolitan  markets. 

But  are  we  satisfying  their  appetites  for  first  class  delivery? 

For  highly  profes¬ 
sional  sales  assis¬ 
tance?  For  service 
that's  beyond  re¬ 
proach? 

Nine  out  of  ten 
subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  say  they  are 
very  satisfied.*  How¬ 
ever,  we've  set  our 
sights  even  higher. 

Our  company  is 
committed  to  further 
improving  service 
and  delivery  in  Rich¬ 
mond  with  a  new 
plant  and  press  capabilities,  in  Tampa  with  zoned  editions  and  en¬ 
hanced  sales  training,  and  in  Winston-Salem  with  the  development 
of  computerized  copy  input  for  key  advertisers. 

At  Media  General,  we  believe  that  by  adding  new  items  to  our 
menu  and  polishing  our  service,  we  will  keep  our  customers  more 
than  satisfied. 

*  Source:  Media  General  Research  Customer  Satisfaction  Survey,  July,  1991 
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